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FIRST PRIZE is won by Attila Dorgei, White Plains, 
N. Y., for his unusual handling of the picturesque 
Foro Italico in Rome. Picture was made with a 
Super Ikonta A with a Tessar 3.5 lens set at 1/100. 
Ferrania film, no filter was used. 


Contest Rules and Awards 


More than ever, TRAVEL’s photo contest is attracting amateur photog: 
raphers from this country and abroad. As the entries pile up on the 
judges’ desk each month it is interesting to note that regardless of the 
home of the contestant, a large percentage of pictures are of foreign 
scenes. There are indeed worthwhile shots throughout every land. Jus! 
pick out your favorite locale and shoot away. 


For the best photograph submitted each month, TRAVEL will pay $25. 
Second price is $15 and the third award is for $10. When space and pic: 
tures warrant, Honorable Mention aWards of $5.00 each will be made. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film they prefer but should 
send in only black and white prints. Although any size will be accept: 
able, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name;.address and scene of picture. 
plus pertinent information regarding camera and film used, with speed. 
lens opening and filter, if any, must be written on the back or on an 
accompanying sheet of paper. 


Although Travet will exercise all possible care in the handling of 
your photographs, we cannot be responsible for their return or condi: 
tion. No pictures will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en. 
velope of a size sufficient to accommodate the entry is enclosed. Entries 
reaching this office after the judging of the current contest will be held 
for the following month. 


mateur Photo Contest 


SECOND PRIZE is awarded Edward Snyder, Tren- 
ton, N. J., for his treatment of Switzerland’s famed 
Matterhorn. The picture, snapped through the 


beams of an old hut, was taken with an Agfa at 
4.5 using 120 XX film. 


Winners for July 


THIRD PRIZE goes to William Johnson, Des 
Moines, lowa, for his Japanese Pagoda. Photo- 
graphed in Ueno Park, Japan, it was shot at f 8, 
1/100 on Kodak Super XX. No filter was used. 
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Twilight brings serenity after a full 
day of sailing on sun-splashed waters. 
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VACATION ISLANDS OF PENOBSCOT BAY 


by Hazel Young 


Camping Trip Isolation or Yacht Club Resort Life, 
Features of Maine Coast Are Rising in Popularity 


Te MAINE COASTLINE hangs down into the 

Atlantic like the ragged hem of a gar- 
ment. Biggest gouge of all is Penobscot Bay, 
which the United States Coast Pilot describes 
as being “about 20 miles wide from Isle au 
Haut on the east to Whitehead on the west, 
.... 28 miles long from its entrance to the = 
mouth of the Penobscot River.” 

Geologists calls this section a “drowned 
coastline.” You can picture some mighty 
giant—the scientists name it “the ice age”— 
pushing down on the land surface and de- 
pressing it to such a point that when the ice 
melted and the water level rose, only the tops 
of ridges and mountains showed. These are 
now islands and bold headlands—the “rock- 
bound coast of Maine.” 

Islands in this Bay range all the way from 
bare and desolate ledges that hardly show 
their heads even at low water, up to small 
empires of several thousand acres with most 
of the conveniences of mainland living. 

Because of the days when the sea and the 
sky seem to be running a race to see which 
can be bluer, because of the cool and gentle 
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reezes that blow when the temperature on 
i “main” rises close to the 100° mark, and 
ause there is something about an island 
at brings release to a tired man’s soul, 
a cationists are coming to this region in ever 
increasing numbers. : 

_ The busy city of Rockland, its waterfront 
abustle with lobster and fish buying, fish pro- 


cessing plants, lime kilns and boat shops, is 


the taking-off place for several of the larger 
islands. The traveler sailing out of the har- 
bor will see, on the left, the imposing mass 
of the Samoset Hotel and the mile-long bar 
which is the Rockland breakwater with a light- 
house at its tip. On the right is the high wave- 
swept promontory of Owl’s Head with its 
ficture-book lighthouse, one of the most 
photographed places along the coast. Here on 
a fine summer day during the last half of the 
1800s, the Bay would be studded with the 
white sails of ships plying up and down the 
river in the lumber trade. Here in 1854, out 
of Rockland Harbor, sailed the wonder ship 
of the century, the Clipper ship—Red Jacket. 
Never from that day to this has her record 
been equaled—a voyage from New York to 
England in thirteen days and one hour—un- 
der sail! 


Matinicus Island : 
an interesting and _ little-visited island 
reached from Rockland is Matinicus—20 
miles straight out to sea. Three times a week 
| summer on the 60-foot Diesel boat, the 
Mary A., the trip can be made. But for a 
ore spectacular approach to the island, you 
ay charter a plane in Rockland and in fifteen 
ie you are looking down on a pocket- 
mdkerchief of Jand edged about by high 
ffs with green spruces as a backdrop, on 
ny sandy beaches, and on a snug little har- 
bor with miniature boats bobbing at the moor- 
ings. Through the center of the island runs a 
shon of road with green fields on either 
de and houses dotted here and there. It is 
only when you have climbed~out of the plane 
nd walked “down to the shore” that you get 
ie real “feel” of the place—the shining blue 
the water with the Camden hills in the dis- 
‘ance—the muted greens and reds and yellows 
f the fish houses and the lobster buoys hang- 
ag on the sheds—the soft sea-laden breeze 
ouching your cheeks, the clear sound of the 
‘inging bell-buoy. 
What steel is to Pittsburgh and motor cars 
ire to Detroit, lobsters are to, Matinicus. In 
‘act, lobster fishing is done to a greater or 
esser degree in most sections of Penobscot 
Bay. 
_ Ragged. Island or Criehaven lies“less than 
| mile beyond Matinicus. The Indians called 
3 island “Racketash.” Ragged Island is a 
nere 300 acres, less than half the acreage of 
Matinicus. Here on Ragged. Island Giizaberh 
Mgilvie lived and here is the Bennett’s Island 
f her three novels: High Tide at Noon, Storm 
“ide, and The Ebbing Tide. No writer of 
odern fiction has given more beautiful de- 
iptions or truer pictures of life on Maine’s 
shore islands. 9 
_An exciting trip from Matinicus is to go in 
ster boat five miles straight out to sea to 
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TWO Bush Island in the Muscle Ridges is typically rocky, sparsely inhabited island, 
one of many dotting western approach’s narrow entrance to Penobscot Bay by Whitehead. 


the Rock. On the way, you pass Tenpound and 
Ragged Islands, skirting the Hogshead, Green 
Ledge and Brig Ledge, where fat sleek seals 
are apt to be sunning themselves. Off to the 
eastward, Wooden Ball and Seal Island look 
bare and forbidding. Perched high on a mas- 
sive ledge of over 30 acres with not even a 
single tree or shrub to relieve its desolation, 
Matinicus Rock Light, the outermost light- 
house off the Maine coast, was built in 1827, 
after a number of vessels had been wrecked in 
the area. This fortress-like island is unique as 
one of the few nesting places of the puffin, or 
sea parrot, a comparatively rare bird along 
the coast. 

Today Matinicus Rock is a stag light but 
prior to World War II, the keepers’ families 
lived in the comfortable houses connected 
with the tower. For several years a school was 
held and over a century ago a little girl was 
born on the Rock and is now buried in a deep 
fissure in the granite, the open end walled up 
with brick. 

“It’s a tough spot to land,” they tell you on 
Matinicus. “Only last summer—on a really 
pretty day, too, but the sea was choppy—the 
Coast Guard crew started to haul a dory up 
the slip. A big wave came in and the dory 
capsized, throwing a boy overboard. Before 
they could do a thing about it, the boy had 
drowned.” 

Winter is the time, though, when the weath- 
er gets really rugged and for weeks at a time 
no boat is able to land. One of the stories of 
heroism told most often is of a young girl, 
Abby Burgess, who for four weeks in the dead 
of winter tended the light and cared for an 
invalid mother and three small children while 
the father was stormbound on the mainland. 

Abby married and 40 years of her life were 
spent on off-shore light stations. Just before 
her death in 1892, she wrote to a friend.“ 


Af I ever have a gravestone, I would like it in 


the form of a lighthouse or beacon.” For 
over 50 years only a conventional stone 
marked the grave in Spruce Head cemetery, 


but on Armistice Day, 1945, Abby’s wish was 
gratified and a miniature lighthouse was dedi- 
cated on her final resting place. 

The western approach to Penobscot Bay is 
by the narrow entrance at Whitehead and on 
through the Muscle Ridge Channel. The is- 
lands that dot this area are for the most part 
uninhabited, excpt for an occasional lobster- 
man who camps here during the summer 
months. You would hardly expect a boom 
town on one of thes desolate islands, but for 
a few years during the latter half of the Nine- 
teeth Century, Dix Island in the Muscle 
Ridges, was a real boom town, its prosperity 
based on granite instead of gold and its pop- 
ulation rising from zero to a couple of thou- 
sands. 

In the 1850s, a New York millionaire took 
the island in payment for a bad debt. He tried 
to devise some scheme for getting his money 
back, but didn’t have much luck. It wasn’t 
until after his death, during the “free spend- 
ing” period following the Civil War, that the 
65-acre island really began to pay off. Great 
public buildings were being built that would 
“stand forever” and granite was the demanded 
material. Heirs of the New York millionaire 
and other investors formed the Dix Island 
Granite Company and started operations, op- 
ening up eight quarries and signing govern- 
ment contracts for the Charleston Custom 
House, the New York Post Office, the Philadel- 
phia Post Office, and others. 

Experienced quarrymen were brought from 
Ireland, Scotland, and Italy and a town was 
built to take care of them. They even had a 
theater with a seating capacity of several hun- 
dred. The island was a bedlam of noise: the 
clatter of hundreds of hammers against the 
stone, the thunderous roar of blasting, the 
shouting of the teamsters to the oxen. The 
only quiet was on weekends when the workers 
all went into Rockland to “do the town” and 
enjoy the pleasures of Sea Street. 

Today the population is back again to zero 
except for a month or two in summer when 
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OWL’S HEAD lighthouse looks stubby but 
caps hilltop to sweep region effectively. 


fishermen bring their families for an outing. 
The buildings have burned or been taken down 
—only the cellar holes remain. Gulls stil) fly 
gracefully over the island and the tide ebbs 
and flows against the shore. 

The Penobscot Bay area is old in history as 
eee measure it. The first white men, 
the Norse, sailed these waters shortly after 
the year 1000, but not until 500 years later is 
there a record of further explorations by the 
English, the French, and the Spanish. 

Among the most colorful names associated 
with this region is that of Jean - Vincent 
d’ Abbadie. Castin. The young 
French nobleman came to the eastern shores 
of the Bay around 1670 to investigate a land 
grant. He must have liked what he found for 
he stayed on, built a house of logs and stone, 
and married an Indian maiden, the daughter 
of the chief of the Tarratines. The lovely vil- 
lage of Castine is named for the young Baron. 

Is was off the shores of this town that the 
largest naval engagement of the Revolution— 
and one of the most disastrous for the Ameri- 
cans—was fought in 1779. Over 1,000 men 
under Lovell, Saltonstall, and Lt. Col. Paul 
Revere made up the Penobscot Expedition, 
sent to drive out the British from Fort George 
at Pentagoet, as Castine was still called. But 
bickering broke out among the leaders and the 
entire fleet was trapped by the British in 
Penobscot Bay. Every American ship was lost 
and most of the men that escaped had to walk 
back to Boston. 

A daily boat service connects Rockland 
with to of the larger islands of the Bay, 
North Haven and Vinalhaven, known for- 
merly as the Fox Islands. Back in 1603 when 
Martin Pring sailed through the channel that 
separates these islands, he was delighted to 
see silver foxes playing along the shore. To- 
day this narrow reach is known as Fox Island 
Thoroughfare, or the Thoroughfare, and is a 
scenic short-cut from the eastern to the west- 
ern part of the Bay. 

The Maine coast is a place of curious and 
sometimes romantic names for islands and 


Zaron de St. 
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SOME windjammers devote full season to 
informal, inexpensive cruises from Rockland. 


ledges, always a fertile conversation piece as 
to their origin. In this section of Penobscot 
Bay are Colt, Old Horse, Drunkard, Tumble- 
down Dick. Mouse, Goose, Hen, Fox Ears, 
Sugar Loaves, the Porcupines, Fiddler. and 
Dumpling. 

Jutting up out of Penobscot Bay. a dozen or 
so miles due east from Rockland and almost 
as far from other mainland points, North 
Haven and Vinalhaven Islands are ringed 
about by a thick spattering of islets and ledges. 
Only seven and a half miles long and not over 
five miles wide, Vinalhaven is so very irreg- 
ular and cut up that at no point on the island 
can a person be more than three-quarters of 
a mile from salt water. North Haven, consid- 
erably smaller, is equally chewed into around 
her edge. 

These two islands are like sisters with the 
same background and family history and 


much the same appearance, yet as different in 


character as day is from night. North Haven 
is the more polished and sophisticated in a 
quiet, reticent way; Vinalhaven is a bit on 
the crude side, a girl who can go out and get 
a job and make a good living for herself. 

In the early days before “folks from away” 
became the island’s chief source of revenue. 
North Haveners went fishing to the Banks in 
their pinkies, or, in the spring, went South to 
the Virginia Capes for mackerel, working 
North with the catch until midsummer found 
them in the Baie de Chaleur or off Prince 
Edward Island. But for some unaccountable 
reason, after a few successful seasons, the 
mackerel disappeared and the bottom fell out 
of the fishing business. It was lucky for the 
island that about that time—in the Eighties— 
the summer people put in an appearance; to- 
day they represent the island’s principal 
industry. 

North Haven village is now a quiet and un- 
pretentious main street, lined by simple white 
houses, shops, and general stores. Drive over 
the 40 miles of improved road and have 
pointed out to you the homes of the unosten- 
tatiously rich, the Lamonts, the Morrows and 


_ million dollar suspension bridge takes 


others who make up the type of vacation 
that the island attracts. 
An auto ferry plys back and forth acros 
the reach. carrying motorists between the : 
islands. A much longer but more scenic ro 7 
is to thread your way through Leadbetter Nar. 
rows across Hurricane Sound and into Cary. 
er’s Harbor at the head of which is the village 
of Vinalhaven.,On the way you pass Hurni. 
cane Island, today a place of ghosts. Like Dix 
Island. this was once a thriving village, ship. 
ping its beautiful pinkish-gray granite bs: 
every part of the country. 
Vinalhaven is a busy fishing town and a 
summer resort for the average Paddle class 
At the ed of the business section at Monumen 
Square, near the library and the church. is? 
curious-looking vehicle that brings a poig 
sense of the past to the oldtmiens a 
member when huge granite blocks were hun 
under the high rear wheels and four to sb 
horses were harnessed to the wagon. Every 
one stood back when the rig came down the 
road on the way from the quarry to the vessel. 
waiting for its cargo. A “galamander,” the 
wagon was called, a relic of the days wher 
Vinathey en granite was shipped to every s 
in the Union for use in the bridges, monu. 
ments, and buildings of the nation. 


‘Of Luggers Sailing By’ 
Vinalhaven has its own poet, Harold " 


a descendant of one of the early settlers of 
island. It was he who wrote: 
“My mother bore me in an island town, 
So I love windy water and the sight | { 
Of luggers sailing by in thick moonlight . - j 
My mother bore me in an island town— 
I wear the sea as others wear a crown. 
The Maine coast has always been a favorite 
haunt for the sailorman. A course through the 
Fox Island Thoroughfare, across East Pen- 
obscot Bay and through Eggemoggin Rea 
separating Deer Isle from the mainland. off 
some of the finest sailing and most entranci 
scenery along the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
A dozen or so years back, when the J. 7 
Morse was making her daily run from Roe 5 
land to Mount Desert, Stonington on Deer Is 
was a regular port of call. Now the traveler. 
lacking his own sloop or cruiser, must take the 
overland route from Rockland to Sargent 
ville—a matter of nearly 100 miles—where a 
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across the Reach to Deer Isle. Up to 1938 
when the bridge was opened, it cost $3.00 te 
make the round trip by ferry. The two prin 
cipal settlements on the nine-mile long islat j 
are Deer Isle village, near the center whe 
the distance across is barely a tall man 
stride, and Stonington at the tip end. 

Stonington, the largest village on the isla 
has a bit of the flavor of an old-world to 


clings in a hit-and-miss fashion to the hillsi¢ 
and, spread out below it like a huge fro 
yard, is the harbor with the gulls sailing and 
swooping overhead. 

Sometimes among the fishing boats thi 
come and go about their business, an oldtime 
two-masted coasting schooner slips into th 
harbor and drops atichor. She is almost cet 
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~ast Dl cna sailing out of Camden to 
owhere. For 15 years these “dude cruises 
of the sea” have been showing tired city folks 
the j joys of a voyage in sail. 
Only a short distance offshore and. at the 
very mouth of the harbor, a clutter of derricks 


looms up against the sky. Two quarries on 
Crotch Isiand are still in operation, turning 
out the handsome pink granite for which this 
section is famous. Every morning a hundred 
or more men are ferried across to their work 
in the quarries. 
_ Many Deer Islanders still get their liveli- 
hood from the sea. Ralph K. Barter, a one- 
armed veteran, of World War I, had until re- 
cently, when he disposed of part of his hold- 
ings, one of the largest lobster pounds along 
the coast, two ship-chandleries, a fish and 
crabmeat cannery, a fleet of seine boats, an 
oil business, an express route, and the con- 
tract for running the island mailboats. One 
of Barter’s Hak bots says: “What would 
R. K. have dahie,) if he’d had both arms?” 

_ Because most Deer Isle boys learn to handle 
& boat almost before they get out of rompers, 
they grow up into excellent sailors. It is still 
a topic of conversation on the island that in 
two of the international races, the victorious 
yachts Defender and Columbia were sailed by 
men from Deer Isle. . 

Six miles from Deer Isle, at the outer ex- 
tremity of Penobscot Bay, lies Isle au Haut. 
Champlain first saw the island in 1604 and 
named it—rightly—High Island. Rising to a 
height of over 500 feet above the ocean, the 
island has from that day to this served as a 
landmark for any vessel entering the Bay. 

In the middle of the 19th Century, Isle au 
Haut had 800 inhabitants and carried on a 
ariving West Indies trade, exchanging car- 
goes of salt fish for rum and molasses. Since 
then the population has steadily declined, 
standing at present at less than 100 people. 
The island seems a little world apart, its only 
link to the mainland, a tiny-mailboat that shut- 
les daily to Stonington and back, piled high 
on its return trip with everything from gro- 


ceries to lumber. 
a 
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Exclusive Colony 


The Isle au Haut natives are not ‘disturbed 
cause their island has failed to achieve the 
popularity of some of the other islands of 
the Bay. Over the years an exclusive summer 
colony has established itself, including among 
others the Bowditch family: of Boston, the late 
ief Justice Stone, and former Governor Rob- 
t Bradford of Massachusetts. The center 
the social life on the island is Point Look- 


Club and from time to time members of 


\ dia National Park will be established on 
e au Haut. 


nobscot- Bay and Approaches.” But a 
ily mailboat from Stonington makes a 


are no summer people, no hotels, and no tele- 


NATIVE islander heads for wood lot with 
empty sled using primitive means in work. 


round trip to these islands and seems to tie 
them to Penobscot Bay territory. 

Swan’s Island, whose chief port is Burnt 
Coat Harbor, is a good-sized isle with about 
500 permanent residents—and only a few 
summer folks—living mainly in three villages, 
Minturn, Swan’s Island, and Atlantic on the 
northern shore. From Atlantic it’s just a hop 
of four miles to Mount Desert Island where 
Willie Van Horn of McKinley does a rushing 
business with his water taxi, taking travelers 
back and forth. 

“Burnt Coat,” the name of the harbor and 
the lighthouse at its entrance, is a State-of- 
Maine corruption of Brulé-cote, the name 
which Champlain gave the island when he 
sailed by in 1604. Unlike Fox Islands, named 
for a fox, Swan’s Island is not named for a 
swan but for James Swan who bought the 
island in 1786 and had great ideas for its de- 
velopment. But his plans all went awry and 
for over 20 years Swan was an inmate of a 
debtor’s prison in Paris, where he died in 
1830. 

Traveling salesmen who cover the islands 
and yachtsmen who really know the coast 
head straight for the Trask House when they 
land on the dock at Swan’s Island. Mrs. 
Trask “sets a good table” and her chowders, 
lobster stew, baked beans, and blueberry duff 
are real old-time State-of-Maine cooking. 

Frenchboro, the village on Outer Long 
Island, is less than five miles from Swan’s 
Island. It is a lonely spot, a horseshoe of 
houses dotted along a mile of road with a 
white church watching over the harbor. There 


SWAN’S Island gets its name. from a man; 
visitors enjoy fine food at Trask House. 


phone but some of the most magnificent scen- 
ery along the entire Maine coast. When you 
walk around the island, you follow trails 
that lead through the woods, with here and 
there an open spot from which you look 
across the water to the hills of Mount Desert 
in the distance. 

Near the center of Penobscot Bay, only 
three miles from Lincolnville Beach on Route 
1. lies another Long Island, known more 


DOCK and ship scenes in Rockland present 
limitless opportunities for artistic mind. 


SHIPS at anchor off indicate 


Rockport 
popularity of yachting throughout Bay area. 
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LAKE region sheepman marks a lamb for 
identification. Note haze in background. 


Writers, Artists and J fe Plain People Find 
This Insular Region Holds a Prime Fascination 


FTER YOUR DAY IN London, you can have 
A a whale of a vacation in the English 
Lake District providing you keep off com- 
parisons. Only the poor go there to enjoy 
mountain scenery, which, although good, as 
the hills rise straight from sea level to their 
heights of 2-3,000 feet, is not on the magnifi- 
cent, grand scale found in other parts of 
Europe. 

Lakeland is steeped in tradition, and still 
lives a lot in the past. It has a peculiar beauty 
unique in the world, and if you take the 
trouble to look for all this (it’s easy to find), 
you'll never regret a visit. In fact, you'll 
want to go back. 

You could bounce around the Lake District 
and see all thirteen lakes in one day; climb 
Scafell Pike, highest mountain in England, 


VIEW from Spy Hill, Skelwith Fols, an ancient 
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by Evyn Thomas 


the next day, and go home in the evening. 
But I wouldn’t recommend it. There are liter- 
ally thousands of people who spend all their 
vacations, plus any spare weekends they can 
manage, in the Lake District, but who still 
wish they had a 200-year span of life so that 
they could really try to get to know the place, 

It is an artist’s and photographer’s paradise 
and hell combined. Fact one: every time you 
look at a scene it is new, owing to a change 
of coloring. Fact two: Round every bend in a 
road (and there are few straight and flat 
ones) there is another and totally different 
view. The purgatory part so far as painters 
are concerned is the light. Sensitive men can 
go crazy trying to get a picture on canvas be- 
fore the light changes. If you like to daub, 


and have a good visual memory, things are 
s 


not so bad. If not, put your brushes. awa| 
and take your camera out. You may be lucky, 
but the mountain atmosphere is tricky, an’ 
you can only rely on clear air for distance i} 
spring and the fall. You get the good weathe| 
then, too. 

Writers also, seem to find this district ful 
of whatever a man of words needs to fire hi 
imagination. Francis Brett Young lived her 
for years. So did Walpole, and J. B. Priestle: 
did some of his early work as a neighbor. 0 
Walpole’s. In the past, Wordsworth, Cole 
ridge, De Quincey, Southey ‘and others, al 
made their homes here. The trouble is thai 
too much imagination is touched off in th 
minds of factual writers, and the air is en 
nervating enough to make them lazy. Th 
result is that although no other part of thi 


Roman ‘lookout, is seen as sun breaks through to spotlight green-swathed countryside. 


Trav 


orld is oO much written about for is size, 
yet neither does any other district suffer the 
hooey which is churned out of publishers’ 
oflices. The Nineteenth Century writers made 
a lot of misstatements about the Lake District, 
both in historical and other matters. Moderns 
copy them and perpetuate the errors. Only 
too few go out to seek new facts and check 
up on the old ones. 


As part of the drive to encourage foreign 
and overseas tourists, the British Government 
has pushed ahead with a plan for developing 
a series of National Parks throughout the 
country, and has thus given itself a series of 
headaches. Number One park (and number 
one headache) covers the greatest part of the 
Lake District, including the counties of West- 
morland, Cumberland, and the northern area 
of Lancashire. 


The residents in the park area are far from 
happy about this new venture. For one thing, 
eir lives have been subject for the past thirty 
years to restrictions made by various amenity 
societies, such as The Council for the Preserv- 
ation of Rural England; The Friends of the 
Lake District and the National Trust—a body 
which buys up or is willed properties with 
scenic or historic interest and preserves them 
antouched for the benefit of the public. The 
added restriction of being controlled by a 
State Committee in London made the residents 
band together and form their own protective 
ciety under the name of The Friends of the 
People. 


Keeping the Scenery 


i The amenity societies, together with the 
hundreds of thousands of tourists who visit 
he Lake District annually, want the scenery 
with its green-slate built farms and cottages, 
) remain as it is forever. The residents want 
ermanent work independent of the seasonal 
fourist traffic, modern home comforts such as 


jore houses. They say, “We can neither eat 
scenery nor use it as a roof. If we cannot 
build any more, where are our children to go 
en they grow up? And what do those now 
nting a home do?” 


‘he other side comes back with, “You can 
scenery, because it provides you with a 
ood ie from the tourists. If you build 


leither side is 100% right or wrong, and 
amenity societies fight hard to keep pub- 
¢ rights of way open over the mountains. So 
argument Bors on. ‘During the recent 
ion campaign in England, nationalization 
xcept of the land), world peace, and Mar- 
Aid left the Lakelanders cold. They had 
ttle: interest in anything political which had 
bearing on their own personal problems. 
st of the questions they asked campaigning 
oliticians had to do with the future of Na- 
mal Park No. 1 and the British Common- 
Ith. At first sight, this seems to-be a nar- 


e city folks enjoy as a matter of course, and ~ 


ELTER Water in Westmoreland is peaceful spot easily reached from London’s hurly-burly. 


row-minded way of thinking, but when a ser- 
ious study of the question is made, then a 
strong case can be added up for their in- 
sularity. 

Next time you are in England, have a good 
look around the premier beauty spot. If you 
are the kind of traveller who loves old castles 
and cathedrals, then Lakeland is not your 
meat, because there are no cathedrals and few 
castles. The ones that are left are either 
privat residences or too ruined to be romantic. 
The Romans however, did leave many marks 
which are still worth seeing. Try the official 
government archeologist for the area, Miss 
M. C. Fair of Eskdale. What she does not 
know .about the Lake District would go into 
a very small pocket, and she is always de- 
lighted to expound and advise if you gen- 
uinely want to know. Her opinion on any 
antiques you bought would be worth having. 


A good book on the Lakes would be a well 
spent dollar, but the trouble is—there are no 
good books. An accurate one still has to be 
written (there should be one out in a couple 
of years—English publishers are slow to 
print), but you could play safe and buy as a 
general descriptive book, Prof. Collingwood’s 
The English Lake District and his Lake Dis- 
rict History if you like the past. As guides, 
H. H. Symond’s Walking in the Lake District, 
or the famous Baddeley’s Guide to the Lakes, 
are the best available, but even these need re- 
editing and bringing up to date in the light 
of new discoveries, new paths and the changed 
course of old ones. 


If Time-Pressed 


If you are pressed for time, duck seeing 
Kendal no matter what the books say about 
its history. There are better things farther 
north. The same applies in Grasmere. The 
Wordsworth museum has nothing on Dove 
Cottage twenty yards away. Save your dime, 
the museum is strictly a local show (unless 
you happen to be interested in the way ‘any- 
body’ lived in Grasmere 150 years ago). At 
Dove Cottage, the guide, Mrs. Kirkbride, wel- 
comes visitors from the States and Canada. 
She says they invariably show a genuine in- 
terest in all she has to say. 


AT Little Langdale, Lakeman leads Eskdale 
and Ennerdale foxhounds up Blea Tarn road. 


Ulls- 
water, brings neighbors together from afar. 


SHEEP clipping at Gowbarrow Hall, 
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You won’t need much money for a week or 
a fortnight at the Lakes. The revaluation of 
the pound has cut out the need for a Friendly 
Arab—not that it would be easy to find one 
outside London. You tip an average of five 
percent in the hotels (the Englishman does. 
so save your dollars). Elsewhere, it is up to 
you. In London, they look for tips. In the 
small towns and the country, they never wor- 
ry you. 


Hotel Prices 


A first-class Lake District hotel will only 
set you back about $3.00 a day inclusive. 
For $1.50 you can have four excellent meals 
and a clean, comfortable room with hot and 
cold water in a small private hotel or ‘board- 
ing house,’ but you’ll have to go out for your 
drinks. There is no doubt that the best eats 
in England are in the north. In fact, the 
quality compares favorably with the Contin- 
ent—and at half the price, besides which, you 
will be treated as a privileged guest in the 
Lake District, not as a tourist to be plucked. 
If you have not booked a hotel or other ac- 
commodation in advance, ask a local to recom- 
mend one. He likes comfort and good food 
just as much as you do. He’ll put you right. 

You will maybe want to buy a present for 
the folks back home, but although the home 
crafts are not what they used to be, yet they 
are worth buying. Really first class hand- 
woven and hand-worked linen is in scarce 
supply, but you might inquire at Dove Cottage 
for advice if you are not sailing quickly. 

The Lakeland folks are sturdy and inde- 
pendent. During the early history of man- 
kind, the local tribes were always 300 to 500 
years behind the times owing to lack of com- 
munication with the south. The Romans 
started them off with roads, and the Norsemen 
left their mark on the dialect. Up to 60 years 
ago, the counting of sheep was done in bastard 
Norse, and even as recently as the 18th Cen- 
tury, communication with the industrialized 
north and the cultured south was so bad that 


the Lake District lived its own life almost as 
a separate State, troubled only by sporadic 
raids from over the nearby Scottish border. 
. When Wordsworth got down to publicising 
his beloved countryside (he did it unwittingly, 
and would turn in his grave if he knew of the 
hordes of people who gaze at his resting place 
in Grasmere every summer), things changed. 
Industrialists from outside began building 
large mansions in which to retire, but a lot of 
these were later converted into hotels. Rail 
excursions dumped loads of tourists every 
Saturday at Windermere. With the popular- 
izing of automobiles that phase passed: too, 
and now it is the turn of the hikers. 

But the local dalesman did not change his 
habits overnight, and even today there is a 


goodly sprinkling of men who farm as their 


forefathers did 200 years ago. 
Unique Farming 


Farming in the Lake District is unique in 
the world. There are plenty of freehold farms 
but equally as many are let by the lord of the 
manor, and when you take over a farm, you 
don’t just hire the buildings and land, you 
rent a flock of sheep, too, and make your 
living from the increase and the coarse wool. 
This system of tenure has been going on from 
ancient times, and no other system will work 
in that district for the simple reason that 
Herdwick sheep possess an amazingly devel- 
oped homing instinct. If moved or sold to 
another farm they will return home—no mat- 
ter whether it be 30 miles away and means 
crossing rivers, mountain ranges, and going 
through towns and villages. It would be dif- 
ficult to stock any new farm, and it is useless 
bringing sheep from the lowlands or the 
south. They would not survive half a winter 
on the Lakeland fells. Even if there were no 
snow or frost to contend with, they would 
starve to death. Herdwick sheep do not give 
the same profit as do the larger, fine-wooled 
sheep, but as they are the only breed in the 
world which can live and even thrive on the 


> 


RESTFUL evenings at lakeside are part of charm 
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serene district offers all visitors. 


oe = 


scant herbage of the mountains, there is nc 
other choice. These hill sheep can be buriec 
under snow for six weeks, then be rescuec 
and immediately take up life as before. A fort 
night later, maybe, they will give birth to 
healthy lamb. No one knows the origin o 
these sheep, although various fantastic tales 
have been printed on the subject. Scientists 
are now delving into the past in an effort te 
clear up the mystery, and perhaps in a yeai 
or so their findings will be successful. It looks 
like a safe bet that these sheep were here 
before humans. 


If you climb a mountain to have a look a 
these animals, you may be lucky enough t 
find a stone axe of the Paleolithic age. On ¢ 
lot of the tops the earliest Britons had ‘fa 
tories’ for making these, but don’t be disap! 
pointed if your find is only a half finishec 
axe. For some reason unknown, the axes wer¢ 
started on the tops of the mountains (a goo 
place to look is by Stickle Tarn on the Lang 
dale Pikes), and finished in the valleys. Don’ 
ask me why! 


On your way up the mountain sides, you 
will see one of the features of the Lake Dis 
trict—its dry-stone walls. These were mostly 
put up between 1780 and 1850 when an Act i 
Parliament authorized the enclosure of com 
mon land so that poor types of stray ram‘ 
(called tups, locally) could be shut out ani 
the blood of the Herdwicks kept pure. Th: 
effort was rather late in the day, becaus 
150 years ago the Herdwick sheep were ¢ 
lot different from the present breed. They 
were larger, and when the wool was wover 
into cloth it was as pure waterproof as an\ 
cloth can be. The miles of walling ar 
a monument to bygone craftsmanship. N« 
cement was used, yet the walls have with 
stood snow, rain, frost and gales sine 
built. The building is almost a lost art 
and there are only a handful of men left wh: 
can do the work. Practically no apprentice 
are entering the trade so in time these wall 
will become museum pieces. Take care wher 
you climb over a wall because once it is dowr 
there is no one to put it up again. You car 
always crawl through the sheep holes at the 
bottom of the wall—if you like exercise s¢ 
much. 


Excellent Roads 


Taking your automobile across? You mighi 
do worse, but it is nearly as cheap to us¢ 
your priority and buy a new one over there 
The mountain roads are excellent in the mair 
but over one or two of the higher and wildes 
passes the gradient of one in four, plus some 
hair-raising bends, will test your driving skill 
Don’t worry overmuch. There are rarely any 
accidents, and only then to those who ask fo1 
it and disobey the instructions posted at the 
highest point of each road. When you ge 
down, use your lowest gear, and when going 
up, change early enough. If you don’t, you 
never will! : 

Try the Lake District. It really is different 
—but don’t hurry *Yound it! a 


by Ib Melchior 


Named as a Joke, Capped with Ice, Danish Colony’s Strategic 


Location and Inherent Wealth Holds Vitally High Potential 


i 

Br HAS LONG. BEEN evident that Greenland, 
B ccapin being a vast, frozen island, lies like 
2 natural stepping stone for an arctic airway 
between America and Europe, but only a good 
look on a map of the polar regions will give 
clear picture of the vital routes passing over 
he country, making intermediary airfields. 
weather stations, and radio-radar beacons of 
abmost importance. 

_ Greenland, in addition to its critical, strat- 
szic location, is one of the chief meteorolog- 
cal centers of the world, and weather observa- 
ions on the island are of fundamental im- 
portance for predicting weather conditions and 
changes in the northern hemisphere, espe- 
ally in the North Atlantic and Western 
Europe. And finally, this fabulous island of- 
ers undreamt of opportunities for exploration 
ind adventure. Only a minor part of Green- 
and’s 840,000 square miles—an area equal 
° the 26 states east of the Mississippi—has 
geen explored and mapped. Under the for- 
yidding ice fields and barren rock may lie 
peeetic treasures of undiscovered ee 


7 Thick Ice Sheet 


A Danish colony, Greenland is 60 times 
irger than the mother country, but fully 85 
ren of it is perpetually covered with an 
ce sheet at least 1,000 feet thick which rises 
a height up to two miles, obliterating the 
ery mountains and valleys of the land, except 
x the nunataks, the occasional, lofty, iso- 
ted rocks penetrating the ice. The popula- 
nm of some 22,000 natives—end don’t insult 
rm by calling them Eskimos, they are 
sreenlanders—and a few hundred whites 
Ives in small towns and settlements, along the 
ast, chiefly on the warmer and more pro- 
ted west coast. 
An agreement made during World War II 
anted to the United States the right to locate 
nd construct GieGelds, hahors. and other fa- 
ities for the defense of Greenland and the 
American Continent. 
As American personnel arrived in the artic 
antry they wondered where the bleak, 
ky, ice covered island had acquired the 
me, Greenland. Actually it is the result of 
n cient eee apaee Almost a. thousand 


FISHING vessel off 
coast of Greenland is 
familiar sight, _ vital 
to life of islanders. 


1k 


IN cold waters around ice floes, natives 
maneuver kyacks through tricky currents. 


years ago the Viking chieftan, Erik the Red, 
returned from three years of exile to his native 
Iceland with tales of a land of milk and honey 
which he called “the green land.” Although 
a host of Icelanders followed Erik when he 
offered to lead them to this new, rich, country, 
and discovered the truth for themselves, the 
name Greenland stuck. 

Erik’s settlement, Brattelid, can still be seen 
only a few miles north of one of Greenland’s 
largest towns, Julianehaab. The latter town 
has about 1,500 inhabitants and boasts Green- 
land’s biggest Public Hall where for the last 
12 years one of the country’s five movie thea- 
ters has been operated. Julianehaab also has a 
very busy general store where everything from 
raisins to radios can be bought. What the 
store doesn’t carry can be ordered from Den- 
mark through mail order catalogues. When 
Greenland was completely cut off from Den- 
mark during the'\ war American mail order 
catalogues took the place of the Danish ones. 

Greenland’s native population is of Eskimo 
stock, but today nearly everyone has some 
white blood. They were, and to some extent 
still are, extremely susceptible to the contag- 
ious diseases of civilization such as measels 
and smallpox. The Danish government has 
been cautious in permitting white people to 
settle in the country and the population has 
almost doubled during the last century. The 
arrival of American armed forces marked the 
first time the Greenlanders had any direct 
dealings with kravdlunaks, foreigners. 


Restrictions Lifted 


Greenland has until now been closed to all 
foreigners, but in March, 1950, the Greenland 
Commission published a report embodying 
drastic changes in social, economic, and cul- 
tural conditions, including lifting of many re- 
strictions covering visitors to the country. 
Greenland’s first hotel, capable of housing 80 
guests and with prices corresponding to good 
hotels in Copenhagen ($2.00 to $6.00 rooms), 
is now being built in anticipation of these re- 
forms. But permission to visit Greenland must 
still be obtained from the Greenland Com- 
mission. 
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The Greenlander is extremely fond of coffee 
and tobacco, and a bitter kind of beer which 
he brews at home. His favorite dish is swaus- 
sat, a sort of gruel consisting of bits of fish, 
groats, macaroni, auk meat and blubber. 

His sex morals are also essentially different 
from ours. Although he has advanced from 
his old habit of rubbing noses to the less hy- 
genic kiss of the civilized world, he has re- 
tained many of his traditional views and 
habits. It was an ancient Eskimo custom for 
a man to share everything with his neighbor— 
including his wife—and some of this hospital- 
ity remains today. During the war, Green- 
landers from settlements near American sta- 
tions made up family parties of husband, 
wife, sons and daughters, and called on their 


Army neighbors. The men would sell their 


stock of souvenirs, and the women would en- 
tertain the soldiers. From these excursions the 
Greenlanders often would return with an 
Army blanket or two which would be made 
into pants or coats. There are quite a few 


ICE splits open sharply as Norwegian seal- 
hunt ship cuts through Greenland’s waters. 


khaki coats in Greenland today. 

But the Greenlanders have made tremen- 
dous progress since the days when their med- 
icine men, the angakoks, explained to them 
that the Northern Lights illuminating the sky 
were the ghosts of the dead playing games 
in the land of the Great Spirit. Denmark has 
set up an efficient school system through high 
school, and in every little town the children 
learn their A B D’s—C is non-existant in the 
Eskimo language—and there is virtually no 
illiteracy. Real Eskimo is one of the most 
dificult languages in the world to learn. A 
single noun can be spoken or written in sey- 
eral hundred forms, each having a precise, 
special meaning. Forms of the verbs are even 
more numerous. The language belongs to the 
Mongolian group and contains words like 
pissugssaussusitk which means simply duty. 
But most of the Greenlanders speak Danish or 
a “pidgin” jargon, and since the war the 
desire to learn English has been highly 
stimulated. 

In Godthaab, Greenland’s capital, stands 
the Teachers’ College. Here young Green- 


landers may study for a number of technica 
jobs. The highest position a girl can obtai 
is a midwife. All the towns have hospital 
staffed by Danish doctors and nurses, an 
nearly every settlement has a midwife. She 
not only assists at births, but is also the local! 
dispensing chemist and first aid nurse. Green- 
land’s worst disease is tuberculosis and most 
of the hospitals are equipped with modern 
X-ray machines for its early detection. Th 
physician in Greenland must take care of the 
settlements in his district as well as the hos- 
pital, and a considerable part of his time and 
energy is spent on strenuous trips by boat o 
dog sled to outlying settlements in all kinds o 
weather. *'Infectuous diseases are extremel 
dificult to control because the Greenlander 
often live in unbelievably cramped quarters. 


__ Imported Buildings 


_In-towns like Frederikshaab, Sukkertoppen 
which is called Greenland’s “Venice” becaus 
of its picturesque location, and Godhavn ther 
are many well built, roomy houses, but most 
of them belong to the white population. I 
Godthaab the buildings housing the Consulates 
for the United States and for Canada are out 
standing—they were imported from America 

In the small settlements and hunting posts 
which dot the coast the Greenlanders durin 
the winter often live in snug huts made o 
stone and turf. When summer arrives the 
remove the turf to use the rafters as poles for 
their skin tents. Meanwhile the summer show 
ers wash out their winter dwellings thor- 
oughly. : 

A popular belief that natives of Greenland 
all live in igloos has only some basis in fact 
around the northernmost village, Thule. The 
waters at Thule are navigable only a short 
part of the year and supplies are brought up 
once annually. Founded in 1910 Thule is 
one of the newest towns, and the native pop- 
ulation in the district has retained much of 

its original way of life. Many of them live a 
nomadic existence, the women wearing seal. 
skin trousers and boots, called kamiks, and 
carrying their children in amauts, a sort of 


shoulder bag. 


DEAD seal is hauled in by hunter wh 
added weight may ‘Crack possibly thin foe 


; 


Trave 


Building teiede. is ae an art. First the 
yreenlander digs a circular trench in a newly 
ormed drift where the snow hasn’t hardened. 
‘hen he cuts out large snow blocks and places 
hem in the trench forming an ascending and 
arrowing spiral. Finally, a key block with 
dges wider above than below is dropped 
nto the space at the top completing the dome, 
nd all cracks are filled with loose snow. At 
his point the woman takes over. She places a 
yurning whale oil lamp in the middle of the 
sloo and seals the small door opening. The 
now house at once begins to melt. Because 
f the dome shape, water doesn’t drip but 
oaks into the snow blocks. When these are 
yet throughout, the door is opened and cold 
ir, rushing into the house, freezes the walls 
nd transforms the fragile structure into a 
lome of ice strong enough for a polar bear 
© crawl over it—which sometimes happens. 


Bi. Defense Outpost 

When the United States was given access to 
mreenland during the war years our country 
jot only gained an invaluable defense out- 


ost, but also won another important war | 


sset, the cryolite deposits at Ivigtut. Cryolite 
a white or colorless mineral first discovered 
n Greenland by the Danes in 1794. It is a 
ompound of fluorine, sodium and aluminum, 
nd because of its color and the fact that it 
nelts readily over a flame the Eskimos re- 
arded it as a peculiar kind of ice. Cryolite 
s necessary for the electrolytic production of 
luminum, a metal of greatest importance in 
irplane production, and Ivigtut is the world’s 
argest cryolite mine. 
Too little of Greenland’s vast surfaces has 
et been explored to know what other undis- 
overed minerals may lie hidden under the 
ock and ice. Many deposits of coal have been 
ound, but because of the difficulty in mining 
nd the prohibitive cost of shipping no export 
attempted. Several smaller deposits are 
eing worked by local Greenlanders. The coal 
s hewn out by hand and brought home on 
leds for the miner’s own use. 

Graphite is abundant, especially at Uper- 
vik, and marble is mined at Marmorilik. 


in Scoresby Sound gets lonely send- 
pigte en, vit pats ‘ice ee in waters. 


Copper is found near Julianehaab, and tin and 
iron is also present. Near Disko Bay, geolog- 
ical formations and conditions are perfect for 
diamond deposits, in several places oil might 
be struck, and uranium-carrying ore may be 
there waiting for the explorer and miner who 
braves Greenland’s enormous size, its ice, and 
harsh climate. 

Greenland’s weather is of fundamental im- 
portance for predicting conditions on the 
North Atlantic and in Western Europe, and 
is particularly vital to defense. Results of ob- 
servations and scientific research were kept 
confidential during World War II, when the 
watchword of observers was: “We know in 
Greenland today what the weather will be in 
Germany tomorrow!” 

This was the most important factor that 
made Greenland invaluable to the U. S. armed 
forces. German militarists had recognized it 
too, and some time before the American-Dan- 
ish agreement was signed Greenlanders re- 
ported that their Arctic Sled Corps had dis- 


covered signs of Nazi activity in the north- 


seal-catcher’s 


well-to-do 
home starkly reveals dress and standards. 


INTERIOR _ of 


east regions. 

The Danish Sled Patrol had several run-ins 
with the Nazis, and captured the German Com- 
manding Officer in a raid on a station at 
Mygge Bay—reporting to the U. S. Forces on 
the Nazi strength, equipment, and number of 
armed ice breakers. In-May, 1943, American 
planes bombed the Germans off the face of 
Greenland, 

After the war the international weather 
service of Greenland was resumed. Numerous 
meteorological stations are scattered through- 
out the land and their observations and hourly 
reports are of the greatest importance to all 
flying in the northern hemisphere. 

Greenland’s climate is harsh and rugged. 
The long winter which starts late in July cul- 
minates in November. with six weeks of un- 
relieved darkness. Freezing winds and fierce 


snowstorms sweep the country and the water, 


filled with icefloes, makes navigation hazard- 
ous and almost impossible. 
. During the summer months the temperature 


EDUCATION is 


prominent role in 


playing an_ increasingly 
life of Greenlanders. 


varies from an average of 48 degrees in the 
south to 42 in the north, and in the winter 
from 18 to —7. On the inland ice the temper- 
ature ranges from 14 degrees to —90, which 
is cold in any man’s language. The tremen- 
dous pressure of the interior ice forms huge 
glaciers which, like gigantic, frozen rivers, 
creep through the coastal valley into the 
fjords, where, with thundering rumbles, they 
give birth to millions of tons of icebergs. The 
treacherous surface of these glaciers is criss- 
crossed with cracks and crevices up to 200 
feet deep—ever-changing as the glaciers move 
out towards the sea at a speed of some four 
feet an hour. 

The icebergs drift down into the North 
Atlantic, but usually melt in the warm Gulf 
Stream before reaching the shipping lanes. 
Those large enough to become a danger are 
blown up by the Greenland Ice Patrol. 

Because of the severe climate, Greenland’s 
vegetation is rather limited. Only in the south 
can be found small groves of shrubbery— 
optimistically called Greenland’s forests— 
sporting creeping willows, crowberries, and 
dwarf birch which may reach the height of a 
man. Grass, heather, and moss make up the 
balance. At Umanak, half way up the west 
coast, is the world’s northernmost garden. 
There Greenlanders grow broccoli, radishes, 
turnips, lettuce, and spinach, and in the south 
it is possible to cultivate potatoes, carrots, 
and rhubarb. No grain will ripen, but is har- 
vested green as fodder for the domestic ani- 
mals which amount to about 100 head of cattle 
and some 50 horses for the whole country. 
Only sheep raising has become moderately 
popular, and the combined flocks number 
about 20,000. 

Respected Hunter 

Most of the Greenlanders live by fishing or 
hunting, but many work as kivfaks, hired 
workers, for the various Danish industries. 
Although the hunters no longer are the well- 
to-do class, they have the unreserved respect 
of the people, perhaps because of the danger 
and skill involved in executing their profes- 
sion. It is thrilling to watch the native hunter 
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board his kajak and paddle out into the fjords 


to shoot gulls, eider-ducks, and auks. The 
kajak is so delicately balanced that it won't 
remain upright unless occupied, and if the 
hunter sticks one arm out over the side the 
boat starts to turn over. A hunter shoots birds 
using the paddle as an outrigger and often 
holds the shotgun with one arm. 

Today most of the big game hunting is done 
from motorboat or from the large umiak, wo- 
men’s boat, but there are still many hunters 
who prefer the lighter kajak. It is not with- 
out danger to go hunting for seal or walrus 
in a fragile kajak with harpoon and spear. 
Often the hunter’s craft is overturned, but he 
can handle it with such skill that he can make 
several complete turns in succession, righting 
himself with deft strokes of the paddle. 

‘When a hunter gets ashore he scrapes the 
ice off his skin jacket with a knife made from 
reindeer antlers. The kajak is lifted out of 
the water and placed on a high rack, partly 
because it would rot if left in the water, but 
mainly to prevent the omnivorous dogs from 
eating off the sealskin covering. These Eskimo 
dogs are not sociable beasts. They never be- 
come completely tame, but are invaluable as 
draft animals and a necessity for the hunter 
in his trade. They usually are left to forage 
for themselves and therefore eat everything 
in sight. One delicacy is shark meat which, 
if eaten too fresh, create all the symptoms of 
intoxication in the dogs. 

On land the Greenlanders hunts muskox, 
polar bear and wolf, fox and arctic hare, rein- 
deer and lemming. Of even greater impor- 
tance for Greenland’s economy is the fishing 
which since the decline of seal hunting is the 


country’s main source of income, with shrimp 
and codfish making up the bulk of the catch. 

At the peak of the American occupation of 
Greenland about 10,000 troops were stationed 
on the island, almost half as many as the 
country’s entire population. And more than 
50,000 spent time there in transit to the battle- 
fields of Europe. Giant airfields, efficient har- 
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bors, and large camps were constructed’ at 
places like icy Angmagssalik on the east coast, 
at Ivigtut, Tunugliarfik, Marrak, Simiutak, 
and Sondre Stromfjord. The cost of these in- 
stallations and bases was a staggering 500 
million dollars—enough to balance Green- 
land’s budget for 500 years. 

Boredom, inactivity and the utter lack of 
recreation fretted U. S. troops. At least, how- 
ever, the men learned to eat—and like—foods 
they had never dreamt of, feasting on seal | 
meat, codfish liver, reindeer steak, and arctic 
hare. | 

Sometimes the complete boredom and the 
vast, glaring ice mountains produces a sort 
of arctic version of Sahara’s kafar, and G. I. 
victims would wander off in a daze or sit and 
stare at a rock uninterruptedly. The U. S. 
troops named the condition “the Glare,” but 
in Eskimo there is another word for it. Even 
among the Greenlanders it happens, and every 
settlement has its kivitok—or mountain her- 
mit. =f 
Today in Greenland, as everywhere else, 
mechanization is advancing. It is somewhat 
of a shock to the visitor who arrives in a 
Greenland settlement expecting to see skin-clad | 
Eskimos in kajaks and instead finds stout 
fishermen in sou’westers and overalls chug- 
ging home in a motor boat to a sitting room 
furnished with modern furniture, including a 
sewing machine and perhaps a radio. | 

But the country is a land of contrasts. In 
some of the smallest settlements it is still | 
possible to see examples of human life corres- 
ponding to that of our remotest forefathers. 
Yet, Greenland is a land with a future. It may 
well become tomorrow’s treasure. 


(age te eee 


CAPITAL of Greenland is Godthaab, shown above, whose houses, reminiscent of the Maine coast, dispel idea only igloos are used. 
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Trave 


by Philip Murphy 


: Visiting Hyde Park 


~ One-Day Outing to Roosevelt Memorial Is 


Scenic Trip of High 


; 


gEw YORKERS AND visitors alike will find 
MM the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial at 
lyde Park, N. Y., an impressive terminus for 
day-long tour of one of the most beautiful 
nd interesting stretches in America—the 
ywer Hudson River Valley. Sightseeing bus 
mpanies have not failed to, appreciate the 
itractiveness and convenience of the route. 
nd several, including the Gray Line, the 
ommodore, Line and Manhattan Sightseeing 
us Tours, make the trip regularly. 


As made by Manhattan Sightseeing, the 
00-mile tour goes north along the east bank 
f the Hudson, through many fine old towns 
nd villages which were once the setting for 
/ashington Irving’s stories of Ichabod Crane 
nd Rip Van Winkle. Many great early Dutch 
nd English estates are directly on the route, 
nd each of them has a fabulous story of its 
aes ta 

‘More than half of the return trip is made 
n the other side of the Hudson. Crossing on 


ugust 1950. 


the Mid-Hudson Bridge at Poughkeepsie, just 
four miles below Hyde Park, the bus con- 
tinues south as far as the Bear Mountain 
Bridge before returning to the east bank near 
Peekskill. The principal attractions on the 
west side are the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and the breathtaking 
views from the winding Storm King Highway 
some 700 feet straight up from the river. 
New York City is re-entered through the 
Bronx by way of variety from the morning’s 
departure through Harlem. 

There are three main attractions at the 
Roosevelt Memorial on the ancestral estate. 
of the late president. There is the 23-room, 
15-bath home which his grandfather built and 
which later became the famous “Summer 
White House.” There is the library built by 
the government to house the historic and per- 
sonal materials which the president gave to 
the nation. And there is the plain white 
matble tomb, engraved “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, 1882-1945 ; Anna Eleanor Roose- 


Value at Low Cost 


velt, 1884- .’ Mrs. Roosevelt’s cottage on 
the estate, which she still occupies at times, is 
not open to the public. 

The bus arrives at Hyde Park at 12:15 or 
so and stays for an hour arid a quarter. It 
is well to look at the house first, for if any 
traffic jams develop it is there everyone must 
follow the same narrow route. The library 
is crowded but easy to move around in. 

The rooms of the house, preserved just the 
way the president knew it, are roped off but 
visitors can see well from the hallways. What 
they will see is a large house but no preten- 
sion. The bedrooms, for example, in which 
slept not only the Roosevelts but such guests 
as King George VI, Winston Churchill and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, are surprisingly 
simple in their furnishing. For the most part 
the house is crammed with the personal ac- 
cumulation of three long generations of com- 
fortable country living: countless photographs 
and portraits, a large statuary of Roosevelt 
in his 20’s, birds stuffed by him as a boy, his 
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wheel chair, part of his wardrobe, silver and 
china, furniture, books. 

The library contains a museum and a re- 
search room. Those wishing to use the latter 
would be well advised to write to the director 
before making the trip. The museum is open 
year round from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., daily 
except Monday; when a_ holiday falls on 
Monday it is open on the holiday but not on 
the day following. The Main Exhibition Room 
of the Library is given over to displays of 
personal belongings of Roosevelt, including 
art objects and mementos collected by him 
and interesting gifts received by him from 
private citizens and heads of state. Here are 
the Dutch family Bible on which he took his 
oaths of office, his White House desk and 
large photographs from high points of his 
career. 

The Naval Exhibition Room contains many 
selections from Roosevelt’s large collection of 
ship models, naval paintings and prints. The 
models range from Chinese salt junks and 
Arabian dhows to modern battleships and 
submarines; the president was fondest of the 
frigates, sloops of war and clipper ships of 
our great sailing days. The President’s Room, 
in which he conducted many of his wartime 
conferences with world leaders ‘and from 
which he made important broadcasts, is a 
study furnished and arranged by himself. The 
Oddities Room in the basement contains odd 
and interesting gifts sent to FDR during his 
public life, including some of the best cari- 
catures of him, and the room adjoining houses 
his collection of Dutchess County carriages, 
iceboats and sleighs. 

The bus may take an unscheduled jaunt 
about a mile up the road to drive through the 
Vanderbilt estate. Now a government property, 
the larger of its two mansions is one of the 
most impressive along the Hudson. It is open 
daily except’ Monday from May 15 to Sep- 
tember 30. \ 

At the Military Academy the bus makes 
two stops. The first is at the cathedral-like 


chapel, which is on a steep hill high above 
the cadet barracks and class buildings and 
“the plains” upon which the soldiers march 
and take athletics. This is an excellent spot 
for panoramic camera shots. Photos may not 
be made in the chapel. The bus then descends 
to the plains and stops for half an hour. This 
stop is not near any buildings, so most pas- 
sengers spend the time taking pictures around 
the civil war memorial and an exhibition of 
guns from every American war, or watching 
the exercising or drilling cadets. College goes 
on during the summer at the Point. 

Camera fans will find innumerable tempta- 
tions all along the route, but their oppor- 
tunities if they take the bus are limited pri- 
marily to the Hyde Park and West Point stops. 


There are no restrictions at the former and ° 


few at the latter. Alert shutterbugs with 
cameras good for distance might try to cap- 
ture he wonderful views up and down the 
Hudson by shooting through the window when 
the bus crosses either of the two bridges or 
winds along the Storm King Highway. It 
would be a good idea to tell the tour guide 
about such plans, for he may slow down or 
even stop the bus to help. 

Postcards of both Hyde Park and West 
Point are sold by the tour guide. The Roose- 
velt Memorial staff sells cards and souvenirs 
but the bus does not approach any store at 
the Military Academy. 

The bus leaves midtown Manhattan (102 
West 49th Street) at 8:45 a.m. This early 
departure avoids the afternoon crowds at the 
Roosevelt Memorial. It also enables pas- 
sengers to return to the city in time for din- 
ner, at 6:30 or 7:00. All seats on the 40- 
passenger bus are reserved. They are com- 
fortable, but it’s not wise to load yourself 
with books, maps, or anything but a camera. 
There’s neither room nor need for them. The 
company provides maps and Memorial 
pamphlets, and the tour guide is an informed 
and friendly fellow who keeps everyone en- 
tertained along the scenic route. He sits be- 


MARBLE grave of late president stands in center of small rose garden surrounded by 
15-foot hemlock hedge. Beside him will rest Eleanor Roosevelt whose name is also on stone. 
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hind an excellent driver, who knows just 
when to slow down for a good look at the 
passing scene, and is easily heard over a 
loud-speaker system. Manhattan Sightseeing 
makes the Hyde Park trip daily except Mon- 
day from May 9 through October 29. 

The price of $7.95 includes all admissions. 
The only extra costs are food and postcards 
or other personal purchases. If you drive in 
your own car, you'll find the admissions are 
25 cents each to the Roosevelt house and 
library. 

Lunch is postponed until after the Hyde 
Park stop, and it is about 2 p.m. by the time 
the bus pulls up at a diner on the west side 
of the Mid-Hudson Bridge. In order that pas- 
sengers may fortify themselves against this 
long wait for lunch the bus stops for sand- 
wiches at a road house around 10:30. The 
lunch stop-is for around 45 minutes. 

Automobile drivers should be able to find 
the lunch they want in Poughkeepsie, a city 
of some 40,000 population quite near the 
Roosevelt estate. Well known are the Smith 
Brothers’ Restaurant, founded by the bearded 
coughdrop makers, and the Regatta Room of 
the Nelson House hotel, from which the 
famous boat races can be seen. Lunch is 
served at the Vanderbilt site from 11:30 un- 
til 2:00, with sandwiches available until 5:00. 
Memory Inn, three miles south of Poughkeep- 
sie on Route 9, a bit on the expensive side, 
is open for all meals daily the year round. At 
West Point, right on the military reservation, 
is the Hotel Thayer, which serves moderate 
priced meals. 

The Taconic State Parkway, which parallels 
farther east the Albany Post Road (Route 9) 
taken by the bus, may be somewhat faster for 
autoists. It is beautifully landscaped, but 
much of a sameness all the way up and with- 
out the other route’s landmarks or proximity 
to the Hudson. Another way to get to Hyde 
Park is via the Hudson River Day Line, whose 
boats stop at Poughkeepsie long enough for 
passengers to make a side visit by bus to the 
Memorial. { 

Orchards being among the prized assets of 
the Hudson River valley, produce stands stud 
the roads. Bus passengers and car drivers 
alike have an opportunity to stop for fresh 
fruit and berries at prices considerably lower 
than those prevailing in New York City. 

Drivers may like to fill out the day with a 
visit to one of the Summer Theatres that 
abound in these parts. Among those con- 
venient are the two at Woodstock and others 
at Clinton Hollow, Fishkill and Verbank. 

Or they may want to tarry at the Bear 
Mountain State Park, of which bus passengers 
catch just a glimpse. Attractions include a 
swimming pool, a boating lake, riding and 
many field sports. There’s an inn with over- 
night rooms, a dining room and Saturday 
night dancing. 

By private car, boat or sightseeing bus, 
your trip to Hyde Park may well turn from 
a one-day outing into a favorite excursion 
made many times to capture the seasonal 
changes that bring new color and vistas to 
the scenery encountered over the diverse 
routes. ” ng 
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by Ralph E. Ogden 


Why We MOVED to MEXICO 


Three-cent Steaks, Perfect Climate, 


Make Life a Joy in Wonderful Oaxaca 


“B&G !NUTE STEAKs FoR three cents each; milk, 
M seven cents a quart; heavy cream, 47 
cents a quart; cook and laundress, $4.50 a 
‘month. That sounds like the gay nineties or 
a dream of a Utopia to come. But no, those 
are actual prices in southern Mexico today. 
| The fall of the Mexican Peso within the 
last two years from twenty cents to twelve 
cents has nearly halved the already low cost 
of living in Mexico for those whose income 
is in American dollars. 

__ Our own initiation into the case of Mexican 
life began four years ago when we took a 
winter vacation auto trip through the repub- 
lic. The cost of living in the United States 
had risen to a point where our income would 
‘cover only the bare necessities of life, and 
we were deliberately looking for a place to 
live where the dollar would buy a few 
Juxuries also. 

We traveled over most of Mexico, spend- 
ing a few days here and a week there, until 
we finally arrived in Oaxaca. We fell in love 
with the place immediately. Both the town 
and its people have an air of friendliness 
equalled only by the perfection of its climate. 

When our tourist tickets expired we jour- 
neyed back to the States but only for long 
enough to sell our little house in Florida znd 
return to Oaxaca. Here we live in comfort on 
100 dollars a month. 

Small houses can be rented in the city for 
Prom fourteen to 25 dollars a month. These 
are not luxurious but they have electric 
lights and modern plumbing. Large estates 
with gardens and swimming pool can be had 
for 40 to 50 dollars a month. Nearly all homes 
have either an ell or an additional building 
housing the laundry and the servants’ rooms 
and bath. | 

Housework is no problem for the wife who 
lives in southern Mexico. ,The servant does 
the marketing, the laundry, the house-clean- 
ing, most of the cooking. and all of the dish- 
washing. Servants receive their food, lodging, 
and four to five dollars a month wages. 

_ Food costs for fresh meat, fruit and vege- 
tables are unbelievably low. Canned goods 
are high priced, especially those imported 
from the States. Thirty cents will buy a pork 
roast for four people. Chickens are 75 cents 
and large turkeys may be as high as $2.50. 
-Fowls are purchased alive. Other meats are 
bought at the stalls in the public market. 


There are no butcher shops with self-service - 


‘meats wrapped i in cellophane, but neither are 
there fancy prices for choice cuts. 


Grocery stores are plentiful and well 
stocked. They carry all the necessary staples 
as well as many food luxuries, including im- 
ports from France, Spain, Holland, and the 
United States. The bake shops offer an in- 
finite variety of bread, rolls, cookies, and 
fancy cakes, all at prices much lower than 
in the States. 


Oaxaca has many good cabinet makers who 
carry little stock but make furniture to order. 
When we wanted a table, four chairs and a 
chest of drawers, the shop owner handed us 
a mail order catalogue opened at the furni- 
ture section and asked us to point out what 
we wanted. He made them in under a week 
and for considerably less money than the 
catalogue prices. Ice-boxes and gas stoves 
made in Mexico are cheaper than those from 
the States. Imported electric stoves and re- 
frigerators, however, are much higher. Ice 
is cheap, and most servants would prefer to 
cook with charcoal or gas. 


We’ve said good-bye to dollar hair-cuts. 
Here they are eighteen cents at the best shops. 
A car wash costs the same amount. Rum is 
65 cents a fifth, and mescal, the local fire- 
water, can be had for as little as 24 cents a 
quart. Soft drinks average three cents to four 
cents a bottle and beer is a dime a bottle. 

Oaxaca does not lack amusements even 
though we have no world premieres. We have 
two movie theaters: one, an old ornate opera 


CITY of Oaxaca is seen from vantage point of Cerro de Fortun. Statue honors Juarez. 


house remodeled; the other, a comparatively 
new edifice. They both show recent Mexican 
and ‘British pictures and slightly older films 
from the United States. An excellent 40- 
piece military band gives concerts on the 
plaza three nights a week and Sunday after- 
noons. Frequent musical events at the local 
college and a week of opera enliven the winter 
season. Carnivals, fiestas, church parades, 
and fire-works are a daily occurrence. Base- 
ball, tennis, and boxing matches are popu- 
lar. It is diverting to sit at a sidewalk cafe 
or on a bench in the well shaded park, watch- 
ing the colorful pageant pass by; serape 
vendors with their gaudy polychromatic 
blankets; peddlers of sweets with trays of 
cakes and fruit balanced precariously on 
their heads; Indians from the hills, some in 
somber garb, others in gorgeous colors that 
would put the plumage of a bird-of-paradise 
to shame. Also, of course, the inevitable beg- 
gars, lottery ticket sellers, and shoe-shine 
boys. 


Even though we had no car, our life would | 


not be restricted to the city itself. Buses run 
everywhere. In the surrounding country there 
are many primitive Indian villages of interest 
for their many native arts and crafts. Each 
village has its own specialty. Teotitlan is 


noted for its serapes, Etla for its cheeses, 

Coyotepec for its quaint black pottery. Other 

village artisans specialize in baskets, knives, 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Farm in British Columbia has 
orchard, rich fields toward hills. 


Before Peace Tower of Parl. 
talk to Royal Canadian Mot 


Visitors to Jasper National Park in Province 
of Alberta enjoy glorious view of Maligne Lake. 


picture assi 


TRAVEL'S ubiquitous ¢ 
on Canada, well aware 
as the United States c 
pages. Nevertheless, 
to visit this norther! 
annual Canadian Natio: 
Swimming, fishing, hi 
find their peak at mar 
of the land. East Coas 
Montreal, to Quebec é 
and cross the border ” 
the best gateway andt 
think of Jasper Natio! 
Water sports attract many to scenic areas of Saska 
facilities in Saskatchawan's parks. to go, Canada offersh 
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its lens this month 
iS broad and diverse 
ly captured on two 
Splendid time 
August 25, the |. 
nm opens in Toronto. 


she vast regions | 
will pour through 
isit Niagara Falls 
PS will find Detroit 
West Coast will 
mcouver and the 
rever you choose 
a happy vacation. 


Seeing and touring 
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Popular side-trip from Quebec City 


is nearby Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 


Colorfully-clad sentry stands 
tower at Fort Henry, Kingston, Ontario. 


Manitoba's Riding National Park is 
highly popular recreational area. 


by a Martello 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


FIRST DIESEL STREAMLINER STARTS 
ON LOS ANGELES-NEW ORLEANS RUN 


The first all-streamlined diesel-powered pas- 
senger train to operate between Los Angeles 
and New Orleans will go into service August 
20. The 15-car Sunset Limited will make the 
2,070-mile run in 42 hours, cutting present 
schedules by five hours on the eastbound trip 
and three and one-half hours from the west- 
bound run. The trains will consist of 13 pas- 
senger cars with accommodations for 312 
passengers, coffee shop-lounge and a diner- 
lounge. Sleeping cars will be all rooms, con- 
taining 60 roomettes and 36 double bed- 
rooms. Five trains have been ordered for the 
run and represent an investment of $15,000,- 
000, according to line officials. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
SCHEDULED FOR THIS MONTH 


Canada’s annual national exhibition, sched- 
uled for Toronto August 25 to September 9, 
will occupy 350 acres of buildings and play 
area. Housed largely in permanent buildings 
displays range from agriculture to electronics, 
including “live” demonstrations of the new- 
est jet planes and sports. Foreign exhibitors 
from nations throughout the world will have 
their own booths. An entire building is de- 
voted to the Dominion automotive industry. 
Each day has been dedicated to some special 
group or industry. Toronto’s lodging facili- 
ties, incidentally, are usually crowded for the 
Exhibition. 


AIR FARE TO BERMUDA DROPS 


FOR WASHINGTON-NEW YORK AREA 


Vacationers to Bermuda may now fly to 
the island for $85 round trip from cities be- 
tween New York and the District of Colum- 
bia. Arrangements have been made by Colonial 
Airlines with other scheduled airlines to 
transport passengers from Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Baltimore or Atlantic City to New 
York or Washington for the Bermuda trip at 
the all-inclusive rate. A feature of this new 
arrangement is that a traveler from one of 
the cities can leave from one kena. and 
re-enter through the other. 


REORGANIZED NOVA SCOTIA GUIDES 
HOLD ANNUAL MEET THIS MONTH 


Hunting and fishing guides of Nova Scotia 
will hold their annual meet from August 21 
to 26 at Molega Lake, Chelsea. In addition to 
competitive events, the meet will feature con- 
tests between young boys trained in woodcraft 
by the guides and a women’s rolling pin 
throwing contest. Previous to the war the 
sporting event was one of the province's 
principal attractions, drawing thousands of 
visitors. Now reorganized, the guides are at- 
tempting to recapture their former popularity. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CONFAB 
SCHEDULED FOR MID-OCTOBER 

A Conference on International Educational 
Travel for Adults has been scheduled by 
New York University for October 25 through 
27. The tentative program deals with such 
topics as United Nations activities for inter- 
national travel, reports on American groups 
organizing international educational travel, 
problems of reaching and organizing differ- 
ent groups of adult travelers, a comprehensive 
report on the facilities and services avail- 
able in Europe, the Middle East, the Far East 
and Latin America, and international festivals. 
The conference is open to the general public 
and will be held at the Hotel Barbizon Plaza 
in New York. 


CATSKILL CHAIR LIFT PROVIDES 
EASY ACCESS TO SCENIC MOUNTAIN 
The Belleayre Chair Lift, near Pine Hill, 
N. Y., has been turned into an elevator for 
travelers to the Catskill Mountains. Used by 
2,500 persons a day during the ski season, 
the lift climbs 2,950 feet to the summit 3,325 
feet above sea level. Passengers ride in elec- 
trically operated chairs hung from an over- 
head cable. The round trip takes about 25 
minutes and tickets cost 75 cents. Picnic fire- 
places are being provided and there is an en- 
closed lounge with picture windows atop the 


hill. 


LIBERTE REVISES SAILING DATE 

Again pushing her schedule forward, the 
reconditioned Liberté will depart from Le 
Havre on her first trip August 17, arriving in 
New York August 23 and leaving on her re- 
turn voyage two days later. She was origi- 
nally scheduled to make her first westbound 
crossing September 6. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 8-10: ESCONDIDO, Calif, An- 
nual Grape Day fair and festival, 
championship rodeo. 


Sept. ll: SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
N. Y., Harness racing until Oct. 
14, 

Sept. 19: FLUSHING MEADOW, 


N. Y., Fifth U.N. General Session. 
Sept. 15-23: WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Pa- 
rade of Progress. 

Sept. 23: ASHEVILLE, N. C., Metho- 
dist Youth Conference rally. 
Sept. 24: NEW MARTINSVILLE, 
W. Va., New Martinsville Re- 

gatia. 


Sept. 24-25: RIVERSIDE-CAMBRIDGE 
SPRINGS, Pa., Tri-state pro golf 
tournament. 

Oct. 18-28: LONDON, England, 35th 
International Motor Exhibition. 
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NEW TRAVEL PUBLICATIONS 
SERVE AS GUIDE TO VACATIONERS 


Three booklets have been issued recently — 
as a guide to travelers in the United States 
and abroad. A publication describing Summer 


Ranches. and Resorts in the Southwest has 


been released by the Santa Fe Railway and | 
is available from any office of the line or may 


be obtained by writing the general passenger 


_ trafic manager, Chicago. A calendar listing — 


principal events in Visite may be obtained 


without cost from the French National Tour- | 


ist Office, Box-221, New York 10. Passengers 
flying to Hawaii by United Air Lines will re- 
ceive an eight-page booklet Hawaiian for the 


Malihini. Although English is the principal | 
language of the islands, malihinis, who are — 
newcomers to the islands, will find the list — 
of Hawaiian words, phrases and place names — 


helpful and, at least, fun. 


TICKETS TO GOVERNOR’S GARDENS 
AVAILABLE IN WILLIAMSBURG 


Tickets to the restored gardens of the co- 
lonial governor’s palace in Williamsburg, Va., 


are now available at a price of $1.00. Holders i 
of the admission cards are permitted’to in- 


spect the ten-acre estate. This tour is separate 
from the standard trip through the palace. 


The palace gardens have been restored just — 
as they were two centuries ago when royal — 
influential Virginians — 
stayed there during the days when the state — 


representatives and 
was a British colony. 


VISITORS TO FRANCE WARNED 


ABOUT LUXURY ITEMS ALLOWANCE 


Visitors to France, landing at French ports, 


should bear in mind that the allowance on. 
import and export of certain luxury items, © 
such as cigarettes, tobacco, cameras and films, — 
is valid only when these items are carried — 


in hand baggage. Duty is charged when these 


articles are shipped in heavy baggage or | 
trunks. Copies of the regulations governing | 
the import and export of items for personal — 
use are available from travel agents and trans- | 
portation companies. 


CUNARD HAS 110TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Cunard Line celebrated its 110th anni-— 
versary of transatlantic service last month. 
Company officials claim the distinction of be-— 
ing the first line to establish regular Europe | 


| 


to e Apperies service. In July, 1840, Cunard’s — 
225-ton Britannia sailed from Liverpool to— 
Boston, making the crossing in fourteen days, 
eight hours. 


FRANCONIA TO RESUME VOYAGES 


The 20,000-ton transatlantic liner Fran- 
conia, damaged when she grounded in Quebee | 
Harbor last month, is expected to re-enter ser- 


vice September 6. 
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NHERE IN THE WORLD ovvevonece 


w Group Provides Guides 
Big Game. Hunting in India 


. new organization, formed by ex-Indian 
ralty, now provides conducted safaris for 
ters wishing to shoot big game in the 
ian wilderness. A provisional program of 
days allows for the shooting of four tigers 
Central India and one elephant in the 
eles of Orissa, near Calcutta. A variety of 
ar game, including one crocodile, is added, 
1 practically no limitations on the bag of 
ler game. © 

\ short excursion to Agra, site of the Taj 
hal, and a brief visit to Delhi, capital of 
ia, is offered as an optional attraction. 
t of the expedition, which covers all ex- 
ses from the time of debarkation in India 
air travel within the country where pos- 
e, use of weapons and ammunition and 
-animals, is fixed at 15,000 Rupees. 

‘he organization guarantees a bag of four 
rs, one elephant, one Indian bison and one 
1 buffalo. April to June, September to 
uary are the best tiger shooting seasons. 
ded safaris previously were available only 
Africa, according to the organization. 


xican Programs Are of Diverse 
igth, Feature Tour Variety 


\ series of five all-expense Mexican pro- 
ms, varying in length from three to eleven 
s, feature different motor tours with the 
gram selected. Rates include motor trans- 

hotel accommodations, trips scheduled 

the particular tour and all taxes. The 
xe day jaunt is priced at $18.50, five days 
528.50, seven days at $58, nine days at $75 
| the eleven day program at $114. 


o Day Indian Detour 
itures Spanish Pueblo Area 


\ two-day program around Old Santa Fe 
sses the charms of the Spanish-Indian 
a. One day is devoted to touring Old Santa 
the Puye cliff dwellings and the Santa 
ra pueblo. The second day gives the vis- 
- an opportunity of taking a trip from 
Fonda along the Rio Grande through Rio 
nde canyon to Taos. The rate of $35 in- 
Jes transportation in the aredy hotel room 
nh bath, driver service and entrance to 
blos and churches. 

tor Coach Trip Covers 
00 Miles of New England 


\ seven-day motor tour covering New Eng- 
d’s Berkshire Hills, Green Mountains, 
ite Mountains, Crawford and Franconia 
ches, Maine’s lakes and coast, Portland, 
ton, Cape Cod and featuring an overnight 
; on the summit of Mount Washington 
| leave New York on two additional trips 
tember 10 and 17,.in addition to weekly 
artures until August 27. Cost of the junket 
b153, tax included. LS 
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Marseille-Cannes Area Is 
Overlooked, Inexpensive Playland 


The Riviera Strip between Marseille and 
Cannes offers travelers an economical and 
eye-filling vacation playland. By-passed by 
the main body of vacationers who generally 
tend toward the towns between Cannes and 
Monte Carlo, the area contains extravagantly 
beautiful scenery. The small towns which 
nestle between the two famed cities are rich 
in history and noted for their pleasant cli- 
mate. For the traveler with an urge to see the 
different and untrammeled, the area between 
Cannes and Marseille is made to order. Easily 
accessible by auto, rail or bus the region 
boasts many comfortable hotels and delicious 
food. Prices for meals and lodging range 
around $7.00 per day throughout the locality. 


International Exposition 
Scheduled to Open in Lyon 


The eleventh French International Exposi- 
tion, scheduled in Lyon October 1 through 
15, will be specially devoted to the theme of 
tourism. “International Tourism Days” will 
be held on October 6 and 7 featuring items 
of particular interest to the tourist from all 
countries, Other days will be devoted to such 
peculiarly French interests as “Gastronomy 
Days” and sporting events. 


Cape Cod Bus Trips 
Offer Weekend Vacation Jaunts 


Vacationers seeking cool breezes and short 
outings might think of a motor coach trip 
offered every weekend from New York to 
Cape Cod, Nantucket Island and Martha’s 
Vineyard. The all-expense tour costs $145. 
Another bus tour on the eastern seacoast is 
combined with a boat trip from Boston to 
Nova Scotia with a motor trip around the 
island. Rate for this outing is $193. 


Tours to Canadian Shrine 
Continue Through September 17 


Pilgrimages to the Shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre in Quebec, Canada, will continue 
every Sunday through September 17. Each 
outing to the famed shrine is of seven days 
duration and originates in Montreal. Special 
Holy Year devotions are conducted at the 
300-year-old shrine in Quebec. Included in 
the tour is a visit to Montreal’s St. Joseph’s 
Oratory and the Shrine of Brother Andre, the 
great healer of Montreal. The buildings are 
located on a mountain and offer a command- 
ing view of the city. 


Rocky Mountain National Park 
Visited in Two-Day Motor Trip 


Estes Park and an overnight stay at Grand 
Lake are featured in a two-day circle tour 
of Rocky Mountain National Park which 
leaves Denver daily until September 15. Two 
routings are offered, one by way of Loveland 
and Big Thomas Canyon and the other, through 
Boulder and South St. Vrain Canyon. Busses 
for both routes leave at 9:30 a.m. Through 
tickets may be purchased from visitor’s home 
city to either park with special coupons for 
the tour included. Cost of the outing is $16 
and the length may be extended to suit the 
traveler’s convenience. 


Pennsylvania Dutch Exhibit Set 


Visitors to Hershey, Pa., during August 24, 
25 and 26 will be able to view an exhibit of 
Pennsylvania Dutch industry, culture, art 
and folklore. Feature of the festival will be 
typical folk dancing in costume and serving 
of regional menus in hotels and restaurants 
in the city. Other events will include special 
games and pastimes of this and previous 
eras, demonstrations of apple butter cooking 
and cigar making. 


NANTUCKET’S Bront Point Lighthouse plays an asthetic as well as a utilitarian role. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR ter cuick sweeping 1H 


Six-Day Package Vacations 
Feature Maine Lakes and Harbor 

Three all-expense vacations to Maine Lakes 
and York Harbor have been arranged to ac- 
commodate individual parties. Planes depart 
for the vacation area on regular schedules 
and range in cost from $99.60 to $128.70, 
from New York. All trips last for six. days 
and include round trip air transportation, 
ground transportation to and from airport at 
arrival point, all meals and outside hotel 
rooms. Holiday points are York Harbor 
($99.60), Belgrade Lakes ($125.80) and 
Moosehead Lake ($128.70). Other departure 
points, with adjustment for fares, are Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Pittsburgh. 


Tour to Jamaica Continues 
At Special Rates Until October 

An all-expense eight-day air tour to Ja- 
maica will continue at present rates until 
September 30. The trip, which starts at $174, 
includes air transportation to and from Miami, 
hotels and meals, cruises and other activities. 
The rate is for one person, double occupancy. 
Single occupancy is $10 additional. 


Circle Air Trips Allow Visits 
In New York, Miami, San Juan 

A “home made” air tour can be arranged 
by visitors from any one of 39 cities for 
visits to New York, Miami and San Juan. 
Tickets for round trip air transportation cost 
$180 and are good for 90 days. Vacationers 
may arrange to stop over in any of the three 
cilies for their own sightseeing trips. The 
circle may be widened to include Jamaica, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic for an 


additional. $18.‘ 


House Party Air Vacation 
Includes Stay at Beach Hotel 

A flexible vacation in Miami Beach, suited 
to the number of days the vacationer wishes 
to spend, offers an opportunity for worry- 
free rest at one of the Beach’s famous hotels. 
Rates vary according to home city and hotel 
selected. Visitors may stay just the number 
of days they want, taking advantage of ac- 
tivities planned for that period. Typical rates, 
including federal transportation tax, is 
$156.97 for a trip from New York with six 
nights at the Monte Carlo Hotel. 


Skycruise Tour to Bermuda 
Stresses Varied Land Program 

Stressing evening formality and daytime 
sports activities, air tours to Bermuda offer 
the tourist an opportunity to see all facets 
of life on the island. Leaving New York every 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, planes 
return on Saturday, Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday. Cost of the outing varies with hotel 
accommodations and length of stay. Once 
these factors are settled, the all-expense junket 
includes transportation, hotel accommodations 
and sightseeing. 
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Flexible Air Tours Visit 
Scandinavian Countries 

A series of three air tours to Scandinavia 
include visits to the capitals of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. Departures are on 
Sundays from New York. The tours are un- 
escorted, but sightseeing accommodation with 
English-speaking drivers are included. Tour 
One is scheduled for eleven days and is 
limited to Scandinavia. Tours Two and Three 
are each of 23 days duration and include visits 
to several countries. Rates for the off-season 
trips, starting September 1, are $686 for the 
first tour, $991 for Tour Two and $873.58 
for the third tour. 


Rocky Mountains Spotlighted 
In 16-Day Air Tour Vacation 

A sixteen-day air vacation, featuring the 
Rocky Mountain Parks, Colorado Springs and 
Colorado ranches may be started from any 
one of 11 cities on Friday for arrival in Den- 
ver the next morning. Highlights of the vaca- 
tion include an overnight stay at Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, a trip to the summit of 
Pike’s Peak and a visit to Bear Trap Ranch. 
Time is allowed for fishing, canoeing, barbe- 
ques, picnics and other vacation pastimes. 
Cost from New York for a single room with 
bath is $414. 


‘Nassau Budget Vacation 


Highlights Sports Activities 

Swimming, fishing, golf, tennis and other 
sports are featured in a seven-day air vaca- 
tion to Nassau. The trip to the famous resort 
includes motor and ship sightseeing outings 
to tourist attractions within the Bahamas. 
Cost of the all-expense junket from New 
York starts at $194.30. Arrangements may be 
made to stay in Nassau for longer periods 
at special rates. 
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OVER FOUR BILLION 


FIRST Four-Billion Mile award is presented to 
C. R. Smith, right, American Airlines president, 
by James Tanham, National Safety Council 
chief, honoring record mileage racked up 
without a fatality. 


Package Tours to Canada Give 
Choice of Quebec, Montreal 
Package air tours providing a five-da’ 
sightseeing junket to Quebec City or a seven 
day outing to Montreal and the Laurentian 
went into effect last month. Accommodation 
are provided at the Chateau Frontenac i 
Quebec, at the Mount Royal or Laurentia) 
Hotel in Montreal and at the Domain D’Ester 
in the Laurentians. The five-day Quebec tou 
which starts at $99, includes visits to 
University of Montreal, Notre Dame Cathe 
dral, McGill University, St. James’ Basilic 
and West Mount Lookout. The Montrea’ 
Laurentian_journey, which costs from $10€ 
featurés a motor coach junket through Mor) 
treal and sports while in the Laurentians. 


All-Expense Air Tour 
Allows 12 Days in Israel 
A 14-day air tour with ten days of sighi 
seeing in Israel is available at $1,290. Fare 
include transportation by four-engined a 
liners, hotel accommodations and meals, tou: 
ing and sightseeing, gratuities and bagga 
transfers. Trips leave and return to Ne 
York. The plane arrives in Lydda airport t 
evening of the second day and the touri: 
transfers by car to Tel-Aviv. Third to six 
days are spent in Tel-Aviv, seventh to nin 
in Jerusalem. The tenth day ends in Tiberia 
with visits in the vicinity on the eleventh 
and the twelfth day includes trips to the are 
en route to Haifa. Your thirteenth day is o 
cupied with sightseeing in Haifa and drive t! 
Lydda airport. Arrival in New York is o 
the fourteenth day. 


European Highlight Outing 
Covers Visits to Four Nations 
Visits to four European countries are th 
highlight of a 17-day air tour now availabk 
Planes leave New York and stops are mai 
at London, Frankfort, Heidelberg, Freibur; 
Lucerne, Genoa, Nice, Paris, Versailles an 
Malmaison. The base rate of $232.70, ply 
air fare from New York to Frankfort an 
Paris to New York, includes all expensé 
except lunches at hotels. 
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Hawaiian Vacation by Air 
Permits 8 of 10 Days in Islands | 
A ten-day economy air tour of Hawaii, wit 
eight days actually spent in the tropics 
islands, is possible by air tours now ope 
ating. The trips, which start at $320, ar 
priced from San Francisco. Trips depai 
from the west coast Saturday evening, arri\ 
ing in Honolulu Sunday morning. Afte 
transferring to hotels, the day is spent { 
Waikiki. Monday, Wednesday and Thursda 
are occupied with motor sightseeing tri 
Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are at W, 
kiki. Sunday evening the trip back sta 
from Hawaii with arrival in San Francisc 
Monday morning. © ae 
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TAKE TO THE SEA Ber Pleasant oe Cruises 


0-Day Round World Cruise 
es 3 Ships, Includes Tours 


An unusual round-the-world cruise, using 
ee ships and as many lines, features stop- 
srs and tours between vessels. Voyagers 
ve New York aboard the Brazil September 
arriving in Trinidad on the fifth day. 
rer a day in port, passengers re-embark 
the eight day trip to Rio de Janeiro where 
e trips to points of interest within Brazil 
planned for the week. At the end of the 
en-day period, tourists change to the Ruys 
the cruise to South Africa and Japan, 
pping at ports in Africa, China, Java, 
lippines and across the South China Sea 
Japan. Return voyage leaves Yokohama on 
President Wilson December 28 aboard 
third ship. After a stop at Honolulu, the 
p continues to the journey’s end at San 
incisco, arriving January 9. Cruise mem- 
s may have the opportunity of staying at 
nolulu and returning on a later vessel. 
st of the cruise is $3,850 with two options 
extended land tours at Capetown and 
jang available at an extra charge. 


ther Cabrini Pilgrimage 

Is for Rome November 23 

ed by the Most Rev. Charles P. Greco, 
hop of Alexandria, the National Mother 
yrini Holy Year Pilgrimage will sail from 
w York November 23. Members of this 
» will be present in St. Peter’s Basilica 
sn Bishop Greco celebrates the Feast Day 
Mother Cabrini. They will also observe the 
smonies marking the closing of the Holy 
rs of the four major Basilicas, bringing 
an end the observance of the 25th Holy 
ir. The group will also visit Lodi where 
first American saint was born 100 years 
this December. 


und Africa Cruises Allow 

d-Voyage Break at Any Port 
assengers sailing on around-Africa cruises 
y break their voyage at any port of call, 
vided the same ship is rejoined at a later 
t. Sailings from Southampton are frequent 
ard the cargo-passenger vessels. Minimum 
: for the cruise from Southampton to 
ban, returning Lourenco Marques to 
thampton, is $630. Route of the vessel 
Southampton, Teneriffe, Capetown, Port 
rabeth, East London, Durban and Lourenco 
rques. 
jion Sponsors Hawaiia 

ur at Close of Convention 

| cruise-tour is scheduled for delegates to 
32nd Annual Convention of the American 
ion, to be held in Los Angeles this October. 
: cruise will follow the closing of the meet- 
and will sail October 13 from the conven- 
city. The junket will last 22 days, includ- 


Escorted Cruise-Tours to Hawaii 
Slated for September-December 


Four escorted cruise-tours to Hawaii have 
been scheduled for the last four months of 
this year. The tours, which leave on alter- 
nate months from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, cover a three-week period including nine 
days at sea aboard the Lurline. The first 
three voyages start at a minimum of $641 
while the fourth is based at $671. There is an 
additional charge of $110 for rooms with 
bath. Itineraries for all are the same, with 
two additional days at Waikiki included in 
number four. 

Cruise number one leaves Los Angeles Sep- 
tember 20, two and three depart from San 
Francisco October 25 and November 17 and 
number four sails from Los Angeles. on 
December 22. The all-expense outing in- 
cludes hotel and meals, visits to Waikiki, 
Kauai and the Island of Hawaii. Usual diver- 
sions are included. 


Combination Air-Ship Cruise 
Features Week on Great Lakes 


A combination sea-air vacation, which can 
be completed in one week, features air trans- 
portation to the debarkation point and a 
steamship cruise through Lakes Erie, Huron, 
Michigan and St. Claire, smallest and one of 
the least known of the Great Lakes. Plane 
transportation is to either Buffalo or Chicago, 
with sailings from the first city on Sunday 
and from the Windy City on Wednesday. Fares 
vary according to the initial departure point. 
Tours continue throughout this month. 


Ship Line Halts Service 
To Australia Next Year 


Effective with the southbound sailing to 
Sydney, Australia, January 4, 1951, the Cana- 
dian Australasian Line will discontinue serv- 
ice between North America and New Zealand- 
Australia.. Company officials say this move is 
made necessary because of substantial finan- 
cial losses and high operating costs. 


250-Mile Georgian Bay Cruise 
Provides Short, Pleasant Jaunt 


An all-expense weekend cruise of Georgian 
Bay provides a solution for those without a 
lengthy summer vacation. The trip offers two 
nights aboard ship with dancing and meals. 
Ships leave Owen Sound, Ontario, every Sat- 
urday at midnight and return at 6 a.m. Mon- 
day. Breakfast is served just before debarka- 
tion. Route of the vessel is from Owen Sound 
through Georgian Bay to Kilarney, Little 
Current and Manitowaning, returning by way 


of Kilarney. Rates start from $16 with special - 


cabins at higher cost. For those with more 
time, a five-day outing covers 1,000 miles on 
the Great Lakes. Ships leave Owen Sound at 
midnight Monday and return 7 a.m. Satur- 
day. Weekend cruises continue until Septem- 
ber 9 and the longer trips until September 11. 


Several Guatemala Tours Aid 
Budget Conscious Vacationers 

A variety of cruises to Guatemala, ranging 
in cost from $220 to $465 and lasting from 
12 to 24 days, may be the answer to vaca- 
tioners who are looking for a South American 
cruise to fit their budget. Ships leave New 
York every Friday afternoon until Septem- 
ber 22. Two 12-day combination tours are 
offered for those who wish to leave New 
York and return through New Orleans. The 
cruises stop at Havana for varying lengths 
of time and a side-tour is available at extra 
cost. 


Chesapeake Bay Sailings 
Sure-fire for Sometime Sailors 


Two types of cruises aboard three-masted 


schooners through Chesapeake Bay will con- 
tinue through next month. The wind-powered 
128-footers leave every Monday on a one- 
week tour while a sister vessel leaves on alter- 
nate Mondays. Annapolis is home port for 
both schooners. The first tour is of a week’s 
duration and costs $65 a person during Sep- 
tember and $75 a person during August. A 
two-week jaunt, which includes a tour of Wil- 
liamsburg and Jamestown Island, is avail- 
able at $140 a person. 


Cargo-Passenger Ships Offer 
Weekly Caribbean Sailings 

Weekly cruises between New Orleans, the 
Caribbean and Mobile are available on two 
different itineraries for 17-day outings. The 
first cruise departs from New Orleans and 
calls at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello and Guanta, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, La Guaira, Willemstad. 
Curacao, Kingston, Jamaica, and returns to 
Mobile. The second route also leaves from 


New Orleans and returns to Mobile. Stops _ 


are made in Jamaica, Curacao, Venezuela. 
Trinidad, and the Dominican Republic. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


JOURNEY DOWN THE NILE 


by Willard Price 


Visiting Rarely-Seen Villages, A Research Trip 
Thought Danger Past—Then Khamsin Struck 


HE RIVER OF Cleopatra and Antony, the 
Poe: of history and intrigue, the river of 
danger and delight, the Nile never loses its 
power to fascinate readers and travelers. 

Our interest in the Nile is justified. Prob- 
ably no other great river has so shaped the 
destiny of man. It is not strange that the 
Egyptians should call it “The River of Life 
and Death.” It brings life to the thirsty land 
along its course and the civilization it pro- 
‘duced is today fundamentally our own, 
come down to us by way of Greece and Rome. 
It brings death to those who venture out too 
boldly upon its turbulent waters. 

No other great river is so treacherous, be- 
cause no other is subject to such violent 
storms. The Amazon, the Mississippi, the 
Congo, are placid by comparison. 

We learned this the hard way. An ethno- 
logical society had sent me to Egypt to make 
a study of racial groups of the Nile valley. 
The best way to reach the villages was by 


AT bow of his felucca, author is greeted on Nile bank during brief stop in tiny village; wife is seated in boat while Nubian stands 
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boat. The regular Nile steamers which trans- 
port tourists in comfort and safety stop at only 
the large cities. I needed to have a vessel un- 
der my own command. 


I hired a felucca—a twenty-foot-long craft _ 


with a huge lateen sail three times the size of 
the boat. With the vessel came its owner, a 
black-as-coal Nubian named Abdul, to serve 
as captain. He was dressed in a long night- 
gown-like gallabieh and wore a white turban 
wrapped around his head. His feet were bare. 

Another Nubian, Houssein, came on as 
cook. He looked like Abdul except for the 
added glory of a large mustache. In off mo- 
ments from pots and pans he smoked a 
hubble-bubble or water pipe which carried its 
smoke to his mouth by way of a length of 
rubber tubing. 

The boat, which was to be our home for 
two months, provided considerable accom- 
modation within the length of twenty feet. 
First there was a six-foot forecastle with a 
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small door through which our crew retir 
at night. Next came a four-foot galley lar 
enough for Houssein, his Primus stove a 
his pots and pans. The ten feet aft were c 


ered by an awning with side panels whi 


were rolled down at night, converting t! 
space into a snug cabin. Here everything fol] 
ed. On a folding table my wife and I worke 
or dined, by day. At night the table disal 
peared and beds were rolled out from und) 
the stern. 
Our point of departure was the village | 
Shallal in Nubia. The journey’s end was Cai 
officially 700 miles away but more than 1,0 
by the tortuous route our vessel was to tak 
The prevailing winter wind blows up 
Nile, exactly contrary to our own directioi 
therefore we knew we would have to tai 
constantly from side to side of the mile-wii 
river, thus greatly increasing the distan: 
traveled. 
It meant also that the boat would habit 


be on one ear or the other, and likely at 
7 moment to turn turtle completely if an 
isually strong gust should strike the huge 
|. Too, the opposition between wind and 
rent built up considerable waves, the tops 
which tumbled monotonously into the boat, 
en soaking the occupants. It was a relief 
pull into a cove at sunset and lie-to over- 
ht. 
The first village we reached after setting 
th was, strangely enough, directly beneath 
We did .not visit it because to do so 
uld have required diving suits. We looked 
wn into its streets some sixty feet below. 
ven the Aswan Dam was built, impounding 
e waters into a lake, Philae became a sub- 
rine town and its former inhabitants moved 
the slope to make the new village of 
allal. Some of the submerged buildings put 
ir heads above the surface when the river 
low. We moored the Arabia to the roof of 
Temple of Isis and stepped out upon it. 
: looked over the edge with a foreshortened 
w of the great columns and there, where 
1 swim idly among the sculptured pillars 
‘could see in imagination the thousands of 
grims who once visited this famous shrine. 
[he Arabia seemed diminutive as we went 
‘ough the immense locks of the Aswan Dam. 
en came our first major thrill as the small 
at plunged through a mile of boiling rapids 
nctuated by savage black rocks. A whirl- 
91 seized the boat and turned it into a 
rry-go-round. We swirled toward the fun- 
-like center. The men pulled valiantly at 
oars, but without much effect. We rushed 
elong toward a sharp rock, and I staved 
the crash with an oar but at cost, as the 
: broke into three pieces. 
By then, we were within ten feet of the 
wning mouth of the whirlpool. Luck saved 
The air had been still but a sudden gust 
wind arose. The captain ran up the sail— 
filled—and the whirlpool, like a reluctant 
igon, allowed us-to ees slowly into 
er waters. | 
Safe, that i is, for a moment. We balanced as 
on a tight-rope between two currents. One 
: navigable, the other sure death. The navi- 
le current staggered down through the 
ks without any abrupt drops, but the other 
s the big race itself, plunging downward 
ough a succession of churning cataracts. 
Another gust, a few moments of tingling 
pense, and we “eased away td ‘port into the 
e chi unnel.. At “Aswan -we left the cataracts 
I. rocks behind and came out into the quite 
ferent dangers of the broad, windswept 
er. 
During ‘he summer flood the Nile is dark 
silt but at the time of our weed 
ly : spring,.it was a true “Nile green,” trans- 
t and jewel-like. On our starboard side 
dy cliffs rose to a height of several hun- 
d feet. Pitted with caves formerly occupied 
religious hermits, the cliffs change color 
ording to the time of day. They were rose 
sunshine, lavender in shadow, purple at 
te It was like sailing down a one-sided 
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CRAFT is dwarfed by after deck of steamer followed through locks of the Aswan Dam. 


CARGO boat on Nile 
is passed during trip. 
Dot midway up mast is 
sailor making repairs. 


SECOND view of Aswan Dam shows captain at right towing vessel along mile-plus length. 
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WEIRD effect is created by | development 
of film roll recovered after boat capsized. 


Grand Canyon. 

On the other side of the river low farm- 
lands invited the summer overflow. Here we 
stopped at one mud village after another to 
find customs as old as the Pharaohs. Cruise 
ships never put in at such points and many 
of the people who plied us with coffee and 
questions did not see an Anglo-Saxon once in 
ten years. Behind the mud villages, on higher 
ground, rise stone temples thousands of years 
old. Behind them, in turn, roll the yellow 
sand dunes of the eternal desert. The in- 
tensely blue sky is flecked with birds in 
white and in color—the ibis, the bulbul, the 
Egyptian kite, and the egret. Among groves 
of palms you can see the graceful minarets of 
small white mosques. 

At the lovely city of Luxor our crew muti- 
nied. They did not wish to go farther. The 
average Nubian is a stay-at-home. He be- 
lieves that Nubia is the land of the gods but 
that the rest of the world is of the devil. Ac- 
cording to Abdul, beyond Luxor all the peo- 
ple are thieves. It took much argument and 
triple money to persuade him to continue the 
trip. 

He took no chances, however. At every 
village where we moored for the night he 
went straight to the merkaz or native police 
station and arranged that guards should watch 
over us during the hours of darkness. All 
night they sat on the bank above us with 
large muskets held upright between their 
knees. 

At certain villages Abdul refused to put 
in because of rumors he had heard as to the 
evil character of the inhabitants. Such a vil- 
lage was Nawasir. It looked most attractive 
from the river but our captain would have 
no truck with it—until a sudden storm changed 
his mind. We took shelter in a cove, and my 
wife and I walked up into the village. The 
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villagers were astonished but hospitable and 
we were taken into home after home for 
coffee. In fact, during the next two hours 
we each consumed some twenty cups of cof- 
fee. Fortunately the Egyptian coffee cup is 
small, and its contents delicious. 

Then ihe mayor appeared and we were in- 
vited to his house for lunch. Children crowd- 
ed the windows and doors and the mayor 
apologized for their curiosity, explaining that 
we were the first strangers they had ever 
seen. 

The storm abating, we returned to the 
river bank. We found our black boatmen 
exceedingly nervous. They were anxious to 
get away from this evil place. It was, they 
said, a resort of river pirates. We put off at 
once. Since the wind had died away, the men 
bent to the oars. 

We had not gone a quarter of a mile when 
a dozen piratical-looking men appeared_on 
the bank and shouted to us. Then they ran 


down to the shore and leaped into a boat. 


They came straight for us. 

Abdul and Houssein muttered impreca- 
tions and pulled for dear life. Sweat ran down 
their faces. It was no use. The pirates swiftly 
overhauled us and came alongside. Then we 
saw that one of them was the mayor. He 
passed a huge turkey in over our gunwale. 

“This is for your dinner,” he said. It lasted 
us and the crew five meals. 

We began to see wrecks more frequently 
as the river grew broader and stormier. Some- 
times there would be a bashed-in boat lying 
upside down on the beach. Sometimes there 
would be a sunken hulk on the river bot- 
tom beneath us. Or wreckage would be car- 
ried by on the current. Then Captain Abdul 
would address a few words toward Mecca 
and express the fervent hope that we would 
not encounter a khamsin. 

Dangerous Storm 

The khamsin is the Egyptian equivalent of 
a cyclone or typhoon. It is perhaps worse 
than either since it is not a mere matter of 
wind but.also of sand. It bites, stings, cuts 
and blinds. Near Abydos we saw one of its 
vietims—a large gyassa or cargo boat com- 
pletely submerged except for the end of the 
mast and a spar projecting from the surface. 
Five of the ¢rew had been drowned. 

Fortunately, my wife was not aboard when 
a khamsin struck us. She had stopped over in 
the city of Assiut to recover from an attack 


of jaundice. There she stayed with friends at 


the American university while I went on to 
complete my job before the coming of hot 
weather. 

The voyage had been enjoyable in a way 
but the hardships had been numerous and, 
after two months in a small boat, captain, 
cook and passenger were equally eager to 
enjoy the comforts of the great city. That 
eagerness was our undoing. The khamsin 
waited to strike until we were within a few 
hours of Cairo, our destination. Then the blue 
of the sky changed into a cadaver white. The 
wind held its breath. The birds disappeared 
and there was a death-like silence. 

“It doesn’t look good,” I said. “Hadn’t we 
better put in to shore?” 

Abdul, his mind on the fleshpots of Cairo, 


reassured me. I was too easily persuaded a 
we kept on toward Cairo. 

There was the sound of singing wind ] 
away. Then the great leaves of the palm tre 
began to clash. A wall of sand came tow. 
us across the water. When it arrived, we h 
no doubt that this was going to be a Pegs 
and thorough khamsin. 

Now we were ready to reconsider the m, 
ter of putting in to shore, but it was too la 
The boat tipped until her starboard beam w 
awash and sped downriver like a frighter 
antelope. The flying sand cut our faces a) 
choked off our breath. The waves stood + 
like walls. Then came a harder push of wi 
The felucca rolled over and we were in 
Nile. 

I was surrounded by miscellaneous bobbi 
articles—shaving brush, hat, shoes, vari 
edibles, a dress shirt. Struggling to cori 
them, I was washed under by a wave a’ 
swallowed a large portion of the Nile. I car 
up to see, floating away, the bottle of boil 
water to which we had so carefully limit 
our drinking. 

So far it was just an amusing experien( 
nothing more. I did not know then that 1 
$300 camera had gone to the bottom like 
stone, and would never be found; and I 
sumed that we would be picked up in a f 
minutes. 

It was not so diverting after we had clu 
to the overturned craft ee three hours. 
shouted and waved (Houssein his turban, 
my dress shirt) but to no avail. In the sa 
wrack we once saw a passing boat—but » 
crew had all they could do to navigate in 
storm without taking on the troubles of othe) 
And perhaps they did not see us through t 
cloud of flying sand. 

We could dimly make out people walle 
along the shore a half mile away. They we 


to leeward--the wind should havea Ql 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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NILE houseboat is backdropped by Elephant 
ine Island, sand mountains of desert beye 
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Flash Bulb 


LRAR, SPARKLING DAYS of cloudless sky can 
look like a photographer’s delight while 
ing a trap for the unwary. That bright sun 
3 like a single spotlight creating extremes 
sontrast—and leaving deep shadows devoid 
detail. One remedy is to use a sheet or a 
ite cardboard to reflect.some sunlight into 
shadow areas. To handle this rigged-up 
ector you need an assistant, and it also 
y cause the ediiect to squint or look an- 
red. 
\ better idea is to fill in the shadows with 
lashbulb. Your subject may think it daffy 
use a flashbulb with all that sunlight pour- 
down, but the results justify it. The flash 
fs out detail in the shadow areas, enables 
1 to use the sun for side or back- lighting. 
1 generally gives more freedom in com: 
sing. 
Press photogs almost always use flash for 
se reasons. In Spain, for some reason, 
y fail to use flash and, in one set of photos 
the wedding of Franco’s daughter, the 
her and bride were almost unrecognizable 
cause of deeply-shadowed eye-sockets, chins 
d cheeks. 
To calculate synchro-sunlight exposures, 
¢ a reading of the sunlit areas, and set 
ur Jens and shutter speed as usual. For 
ample, £/16 at 1/100 second. Now, how 
: should the flash bulb be to provide the 
essary illumination at £/16? Just divide 
s number into the guide-number of the 
Ib (for example, 160), which gives you 
1 feet. To increase the effect of the flash, 
we the bulb a little closer, say nine feet. 
| lessen the effect of the flash, move back 
‘11 feet. Note that the flash bulb may be 
n extension, and it is not the distance of 
camera that counts, but only the distance 
the bulb to the subject. 
One little Superflash bulb can make an 
dinary snapshot into a prize-winning pic- 
re. That’s why it’s so helpful ‘with pepe 
x cameras. First, study the sunlight. Get 


= 


eee into position where he won’t 


nt, and where the sun does something for 
> composition, shade the lens, slip in a 
shbulb, and click. When you see the re- 
i, you'll be converted to flash for life. 
Closeups with Polaroid Camera 
Making closeups shed copies can be a tick- 
he business. However, with the Polaroid 

cture-a-minute) camera, a test exposure 
ces only 60 seconds, and shows immediately 
iether the camera is set at the correct 
nce and whether it includes the exact 


ust 1950 


by Will Lane 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


in Bright Sun Smarter Than It Sounds 


field. If there is an error, it can be immediately 
corrected with another-photograph. The sub- 
ject at close range might be a flower, stamp 
collection, model airplane, document—or per- 
haps a portrait of children, puppies or kit- 
tens. (The only things which may not be 
legally photographed are U. S. currency, 
stamps and documents of like nature). All 
you need in the way of special equipment 
with the Polaroid camera is a series VI (31.5 
mm.) adaptor ring, and one or more auxiliary 
lenses, such as the Kodak Portra. 

When filming primitive or remote people, 
a Polaroid camera can help pave the way 
and obtain cooperation. If a couple of shots 
are snapped and given to the people, they 
usually will be delighted to let you continue 
taking all the pictures you want, with the 
same oreanother camera. Also in the U. S., 
in any city with a native quarter or foreign 
settlement, a few snapshots given away often 
are more, acceptable than money or other 
awards. 

At home, the picture-a-minute camera can 
make novel party place cards, by snapping 
each guest on arrival. The same snapshots, 
placed in a hat, may be shuffled to pick 
dance partners and teams for games. 


Edward Weston Reveals His Methods 


Books of photographs are plentiful, and 
so are articles about photographers, but the 
finest I have seen is Edward Weston’s, “My 
Camera on Point Lobos” (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $10), both as to the quality of the re- 
productions and the revealing nature of 
Weston’s own words. How does a photog- 
rapher-artist (and not many can claim this 
title) work? 

“One does not think during creative work, 
any more than one thinks when driving a 
car,” he says. “But one has a background of 
years—learning, unlearning, success, failure, 
dreaming, thinking, experience—all this, then 
the moment of creation, the focusing of all 
into the moment. So I can make, ‘without 
thought,’ fifteen carefully considered nega- 
tives, one every fifteen minutes, given material 
with as many possibilities. But there is all 
the eyes have seen in this life to influence 
me.” 

Weston has influenced photography, not 
only in this country, but throughout the world. 
“If my work has vitality, it is because I have 
done my part in revealing to others the liv- 
ing world about them, showing to them 
what their own untrained eyes have missed. . 

“T get a greater joy from finding things in 
nature, already composed, than I do from 


my finest personal arrangements. After all, 
selection is one way of arranging: to move 
the camera an eighth of an inch is quite as. 
subtle as moving likewise an apple. . .” 

Upon inspecting a negative, “I know in a 
flash exactly what I want in the print—which 
is always that feeling for the thing I had at 
the time of exposure. . . Once the first print 
is made, the thrill is over.” 


New Primar Reflex Camera 


A precision miniature camera which was 
popular before the war has reappeared—the 
Primar-Reflex. The 1950 model has a focal 
plane shutter with speeds from 1 to 1/1000 
second, built-in flash synchronization, double- 
exposure preventative, and a delayed action 
self-timer. A swing-in magnifier in the hood 
facilitates critical focusing and a depth of 
field scale is inscribed on the lens barrel. It 
takes 12 size 214 x 214 inch exposures on 
120 roll film. Sheet film holders also are 
available. With a coated £/2.8 Meyer Trio- 
plan lens, price is $275. Wtih an £/3.5 Zeiss 
Tessar, it is $295. Both are 4-inch lenses. . 
One of the advantages of a single-lens reflex 
camera is the use of accessories, and a full 
line is available including telephoto and 
wide-angle lenses, extension tubes, flash guns 
and microscope adapters. Manufactured in 


Germany, it is distributed by the Ercona 
Camera Corp., New York City. 
(Continued on Page 28) 


POPULAR pre-war camera is now available 
again, offers critical focusing, high speed. 
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VACATION ISLANDS OF PENOBSCOT BAY 


(Contined from Page 7) 


often as Islesboro. The island is ten miles 
long and, in places, it measures two miles in 
width. However, at its waist, the sea has 
enawed the east and west coves until they 
are separated only by about three rods of 
marsh. 

Islesboro has become a day-tripper’s at- 
traction only recently—since the car ferry 
was opened from Lincolnville. The fifty-odd 
miles of road start where the ferry lands at 
the Sailor Memorial, formerly the Grindle 
Point Lighthouse, and run to Turtle Head, 
the most northern point, then back to the 
eastern side to Dark Harbor. For over half 
a century, the aristocracy of the country have 
spent, the summer months at Dark Harbor 
where the social life centers about the Inn 
and the Tarratine Yacht Club at the Western 
Jetty. More than one “new rich,” well sup- 
plied with dollars but lacking in social back- 
eround, has tried to enter ie society. Usu- 
ally they have taken their millions to less 
exacting resorts. Today Dark Harbor is a 
little worn at the seams and slightly thread- 
bare. Several mansions—showplaces of the 
island—are in the hands of wreckers. The 
islanders don’t like the idea of losing the 
taxes. 

The salt air and the green rocky islands of 
the Maine coast, deeply indented by bays and 
rivers, have always seemed to make State-of- 
Mainers, especially island people, a little bit 
different. “Character,” their friends call it; 
others say it’s “cussednéss.” 

There was the preacher on Islesboro who 
was asked to hold a meeting to pray for rain. 


— 


| 
I 


“Damned poor time to pray for rain with the 
wind in the no’thwest,” was his comment. 
Captain Phineas Leslie Rolerson of Isles- 
boro was, until his illness and death a few 
years back, the local custodian of the Yacht 
Club. P. L. called all the ladies “Toois” and 
greeted them, on their return in the summer, 
with a big smack on the cheek. When P. L. 
dressed up, he always wore in his breast 
pocket a dainty handkerchief, dropped one 
day in the Club House by Lady Nancy Astor. 
P. L.’s portrait, painted by Charles Dana Gib- 
son, for many years a summer resident of 
nearby Seven Hundred Acre Island, hangs 
now in the Sailor Memorial. Rolerson’s son 


is now in charge at the Yacht Club and likes 


to tell of the day when he fed fried haddock 
from his lunchbox to the former Mrs. Anthony 
Eden. 

Captain Greenleaf of the Swan’s Island 
mailboat has a story of the old lady on 
Frenchboro who died years ago during an 
especially rugged spell of weather. For days 
boats couldn’t leave the island. “There was 
no earthly way to get a casket in the dead of 
winter,” said the Captain, “so some of the 
neighbors found a schooner’s old *foresail, 
made a double reef in it, and put the old lady 
in it. At the funeral a youngster, the old 
lady’s grandson, went off into fits of laughter. 
After the services, they asked him why he 
did such a thing. The kid replied, ‘All I 
could think of was Gram scuddin’ through 
Hell in a double-reefed fores’l.’ ” 

That’s Penobscot Bay: individualistic 
characters and individualistic scenery. 


LARGE sailing craft anchors in popular Penobscot Bay town of Rockport during cruise. 
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‘that will protect them from intense natur: 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Photo Notes 


Color film should be processed reasonabl 
soon after exposure, or it may lose cold 
quality. The length of time it can be store 
safely depends on the amount of heat an 
humidity encountered. Keep as cool, not col¢ 
and dry, as possible. After processing, 
slides also should be kept in a cool, dry plac 
for best preservation of colors. They shoul, 
not be in the open, but in any kind of bo 


or artificial light. 

Color and black and white photograph’ 
with one camera is an easy matter for ow: : 
ers of Miniature Speed Graphics and th 
new roll-film holders. With one or more ro 
film holders (and some sheet-film holders, i 
desired) a variety of emulsions can be inter 
changed to fit every conceivable need. Th 
Graflex Roll Holder fits cameras with Graile; 
backs. Those with Graphic backs may be re 
placed with a new Graflok back. ; 

If you run into a negative with a brigh 
area that is fuzzy or overexposed, thou 
the image beneath is sharp and clear, lool 
for a large finger print or grease smudge 01 
the lens. The lens will transmit enough ligh 
rays to provide a sharp image, but the smudg 
causes diffraction, creating the bright area it 
the negative through additional exposure or 
that spot. . | 


ee Eradicator 4 
elimination of hace from film, — 
printers, lenses and other surfaces. It n 
tralizes the static charge through the action 
of radio-active Polonium, a harmless decay 
product of the Uranium Radium series ai 


$4.95 ; 3-inch $12.50) is made tS Nucles 
Products Co., 2150 Newport Blvd., ‘Co 
Mesa, Calif. 
Each brush is dated and guaranteed fo 
one year by the manufacturer. A strip @ 
Polonium is mounted on the ferrule of the 
brush behind a protective shield. Effective 
life of the Polonium is rated up to two years 


Twin Lens Reflex 

In the popular-price class, a new twin-len 
reflex is the Reflekta II, $69.50 with everead 
leather case and £/3.5 Meritar lens. It take: 
12 exposures on either standard 120 or 62 
film. Shutter has six speeds from 1/10 3 
1/200 second. Distributed by the Ere@ 
Camera Corp., New York City.- 
A new, moderate-price camera is the Fi 
focus, a folding, 214 x 314-inch camera wi 
a Victar f/4.5 lens, price $34.50. It | 
speeds of 1/25 to 1/100 second, time ai 
bulb. It has built-in flash contacts and@ 
eye-level, frame, viewfinder. 


aHIs MONTH London looks as if most of 
‘the 170,000 Americans who have made 
itish bookings through the year had ar- 
ed in one lot. And pleasure bent, too, nearly 
. Even the distinguished ones, here to fill 
spot at one of the international conferences 
at dot the calendar, generally bring their 
ves and children and, once the speeches are 
er and this weighty problem or that comes 
t ‘of the international wringer stamped 
th the indispensable American view, off 
s Very Important Persons go to the hinter- 
id—first the British one, then the European. 
On a single day last week in London I 
unted four much discussed events either 
lolly American or in which as many Amer- 
ins figured as British. At some purely Brit- 
1 events famous Americans became, for 
e reason or another, the written-about fig- 
es in the papers next day. In the first 
tegory was the New York City Ballet, 
shily filling the Royal Opera House at 
went Garden, where the.Yankee dancers 
umph by “that tempered athleticism which 
‘one of the most attractive qualities in 
nerican dancing,” according to one critic. 
-an Historical Conference Anglo-American 
d professorial, a writer noted that “it was 
possible to tell, save for a slight difference 
accent, which speakers were American and 
ich were British.” There was a fracas on 
2 science front one afternoon, too—won, 
t without British aid, by the U. S. A. It 
curred at the fourth World Power Confer- 
ce where British scientists savagely de- 
nded the American view as to the proper 
e of atomic energy which had been at- 
-ked by a Russian delegate. And when 81- 
ar-old Frank Lloyd Wright, endowed by 
3 British press with “gréater renown than 
, other American architect,” handed out 
nmencement prizes to British students of 
ct tecture in a leafy London square and 
peofully remarked that the beloved St. 

’s Cathedral “is architecturally a pon- 
rous "sentimentality about something not 
derstood,” the nearest to an angry British 
rt came in a conservative journal which 


LONDON LETTER 


By Griffin Barry 


‘“‘warmed” to this provocation from “a leonine 
old American.” 


All in all it looks like the British lion is 
becoming increasingly star-spangled! 


Their Majesties Roared 


All three British services—the Royal Navy, 
the Army, the Royal Air Force—dearly love 
a parade of strength and each has a separate 
tradition for making an impressive show. 
British Royalty spends much of its public 
time in being duly impressed at these efforts. 
Only recently has the Royal Air Force, the 
youngest and liveliest of the services, realized 
that occasionally their Majesties may want 
to be amused, too. When the King and Queen 
came to Farnborough and attended the RAF 
show early in July their ceremonial smiles 
broke, for once, into real laughter. Down the 
airfield advanced three circus elephants. They 
were pink in color, they showed trunks and 
great flapping ears but, as they came on, their 
bones were seen to be the machinery Oe ilies 
camouflaged 250 hp helicopters. In response 
to a ringmaster’s whip wielded from the 
ground, they moved in unison, rose in the 


American Throngs Turn British Lion Into Star-Spangled Enthusiast 


air and played follow-the-leader in exactly 
the manner of circus pachyderms. Finally 
one of them managed the ultimate circus 
maneuver—he refused to play his part and 
chased the ringmaster. Their Majesties roared. 


Joy Rides Are Resuned 


Individual British motoring expanded with 
a bound on the day when gasoline was sud- 
denly de-rationed. The news travelled quickly 
over the Atlantic and by midsummer hundreds 
of Americans are appearing at England’s ports 
with their own cars. For ten long years fuel 
for private cars has been restricted. For long 
periods during the war it was nil. During re- 
cent years, the amount allowed to private cars 
was reduced, if not to three cupsful, to a ration 
that has seemed hardly. bigger. Then, with 
hardly a warning of release from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, one fine morning in- 
dividual cars began speeding to the four 
corners of England—only those whose own- 
ers could buy that much gas, to be sure. Al- 
most half the price (today it works out to 42 
cents a gallon) returns to the government in 


tax. Britain is without oil of her own, of 
(Continued on Page 32) 


AT air show, elephant-styled helicopter gets behind ringmaster for comic push off pedestal. 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


Bae Soe 
Pee Coa 


Ut 


te Aaa eee 
OE 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in next issue 


ACROSS 


1 Land of the Slant-Eyed Stooge: 2 wds. 
10 Perform paper work, as on a Florida 
trip 
14 Bull butter 
15 Co-TV cable 
16 Hawaiians claim its fruit is the berries! 
17 What girls do to break up a forward 
passer ! 
18 Well-known Fort Wayne Dame 
19 G. B. White-Whiskers 
20 Londoners say this western suburb’s most 
*ealthy 
22 ylang in the Pacific known for its cell 
ife 
24 Mud low—after Ist and 3rd quarters 
of moon | 
26 Whip up the emotions and put a head 
on the blood 
27 Revealing things about womer 
31 Indian province, capitol Cuttack 
34 Angry land 
35 The place where they think Damyank 
is one word 
37 Leaf of a calyx 
38 Masculine gravy catcher 
40 Kind of distant world 
42 Mrs. Vishnu, carried off hy 
not Durocher) 
43 This is strictly—nous! 
45 Old Baldy’s nest 
47 Ann got twisted up here! 
48 Rependle 
50 Cornwall Cape, most w i 
England: 2 as perp bana 
52 Light becr-maker of Broadway fame 
54 Removed from this world by the works 
of Iarry James 
55 What men of 50 do tu 
stays after parties 
59 Lugged, as by burro 
63 Horse rudder 
64 Flashy beanie for th- Queenie 
68 Land of Arequipa, the montana, chicha 
ig 
rpe ike a st ize : 
68 Arctichillier aU een 
69 Roman poct now at i 
A we i an Eadie own in Michigan 
71 Proletariat filling stations 


a Giant 


their wives’ 


slang 


DOWN 

1 Outstanding best smeiJer 

2 Big-mouthed Spanish pot 

3 Spanish dinero, not phony 

4 Overindulging, as when sot in your ways 

5 Australian puddle-jumper, has rumble- 
seat in front 

6 A bullionaire owns this brand 

7 Gal who proved it Khan be done, Be- 
gum! 

8 Moytle of Brookalyn says there’s a 
woild struggle and toimerl over them 

9 One of the Three Ficies 

10 The French knead more dough for 
these than anybody 

30 


11 Late comedian wh? said monkeys were 
the cwaziest peoples! 


12 Wellknown Intereslleziate Org:—-1C—; 
what Exemplary Egbers got on his report 
ecard 


13 Australia Minor: 2 wds. , 
23 This is seen backwards 


23 Things snobbish Lond ners put on be- 
fore gu'ng out 


25 Shoshonean, might he a Smake or 


Digger 

27 Poor man’s paté de fois gras 

28 Goddess of Peace (©, wh2re are you, 
Honey?) 

29 Poplar type of penthouses 

30 The gal in the red punips 

32 Your head sits on one end, you sit on 
the other 

33 Head Man, 

36 Mrs. Zeuses 

39 Sea-slugs, a Chinese delicacy 

41 She wrote The Circular Staircase, 
the Man in Loyer ‘e 

44 Old Blaes r 

46 Mae Oliver 

49 Letts talk this kind of language with the 
Lithuanians 

51 State of Coma s 

53 This snappy device is bound to click 
before you devciop 

56 Approach 

57 How you don't feel when you heer this 
at the end of s sentence 

58 Enfant-like 

60 Third son of Jaceb 

61 Manufacturer of castor silk 

62 Glamorags 

55 This bird’s a ruff female 


Down Under 


and 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Take the Night Train | 


by Byron T. Bradley 


oe Pat < 


town of Hope, and here is where the Coquihalla Subdivision | 
the Kettle Valley Line, a branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, }} 
gins. It ends some 52 snake-like miles further east at Brookmere, ij 
the other side of the “hump.” e 
Construction work on this subdivision began in 1913 and it we 
in those days, a tremendous task. Much of the roadbed had to } 
blasted out of: solid rock and steep, towering mountains. Yawniij 
chasms had to be spanned as well as the roaring mountain stream 
and work progressed slowly. Today, the work could be done much moj 
quickly with the modern machinery available, and short-cut metho} 
learned through years of experience. But it was not until three yéaj 
later, in 1916, that the last spike was driven in this 52-mile stretch | 
railway. i aENS ig 
Coquihalla subdivision is considered the costliest piece of railw 
in the world as well as the curviest. It clings in a seemingly precari0j 
manner to mountains that tower thousands of feet into the clouds, spai 
the spidery bridges high above rushing torrents, then plunges 1 
numerous mountain tunnels along this scenic right-of-way. 


In the 52 miles of track on this piece of railway there are 234 curv 
with a total length of 31 miles. And the curves range as high as twely 
degrees. There is one complete loop at Boston Bar Creek and anothe 
at Ladner Creek. The ruling grade is 2.2 per cent; rather steep for! 
railway. A train of even a small number of loaded cars needs two loc’ 
motives to move it over the grades, and sometimes three are used. I 
highest point on the subdivision is 3,646 feet above sea level on t 
shore of Coquihalla Lake. 

In the long hours of summer daylight the passenger can look 
one side of the coach and see nothing but solid rock; if he looks ¢ 
the other side he sees nothing . . . for a long, long way down. M 
than one traveler has taken one hasty glance, turned shudderingly awa 
and looked'no more. One sailor riding through to the coast during t 
war fainted dead away from sheer fright. Another lady passenger ™% 
marked that she felt a lot safer flying over the Atlantic than she di 
sitting in this railway coach. ‘hi 

But the passenger’s fears are groundless, for despite the cu 
bridges, tunnels and slides, there has never been a serious accident 1 
the history of the line, so well is it patrolled during the entire 24 hour 
of every day; a perfect record for any division. But if you want 
thrill to the scenic beauty of this line, you’d better plan to travel du 
ing the longest days of summer, for the trains leave Vancouver in fh 
early evening. 

When asked why the passenger trains traverse this famous-for- 
thrills line mostly during the hours of darkness, a section hand grinned 
“Could be that the company wants to carry at least a few passenger 
Traveling daytime scares hell out of most of them, and they don’t lik 


trying it the second time!” 


fi HUNDRED MILES east of Vancouver, British Columbia, lies t 


x; 
Fi 


SHARP curves, high-trestle crossings lend 


) : August Discount: Third Set in Classics Series 


URING THE PAST two months, TRAVEL has 
) offered to members of the National Travel 
lub sets of fine Classics by American and 
itish authors. This month, TRaveL brings 
uu the third and final set in the series: five 
umes of European Classics by renowned 
thors. 


Originally priced at $14.50, this expensive 
t has been obtained by Travet through spe- 
al arrangement in order that it may be of- 
red to readers at the almost give-away price 


$5.95. 


Handsome Collection 


In this handsome library collection the Con- 
vental authors presented are Emile Zola, 
‘ancois Voltaire, Gustave Flaubert, Ivan 
ingenev and Henrik Ibsen. Their writings 
Picse five volumes represent the finest at 
iropean stories. 


In the Best Known Works of Emile Zola, 
r example, you will find Nana, The Miller’s 
qughter and Captain Burle among the 457 
wes of clear print. Candide, complete, is 
it part of the Voltaire volume. In addition, 
ve Ignorant Philosopher and Dialogues and 
iticisms are some of the French writer’s 
orks collected here. 


Over 520 pages bulge the volume of writ- 
gs by Flaubert and Moctude both Madame 
wary and the Temptation of St. Anthony. 
ad 519 pages bring you numerous plays by 
e of the greatest dramatists who ever lived: 
snrik Ibsen. Among the great plays you will 
id in this volume are Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, 
er Gynt, The Doll’s House and others. 


Libraries around the country report a steady 
crease of interest in classic Russian litera- 
re. Many reasons might be given for this, 
it the National Travel Club member will be 
rerested in noting the heavy representation 
the European Classics set of Ivan Turgenev. 
lis great writer has 502 pages devoted to his 
ie Fathers and Sons, plus Smoke and nine 
ort stories. Turgenev caught life as it was 
Russia before the revolution and many of 
= people he wrote about offer, today, in ret- 
spect, revealing characteristics, 


Classic Interest 


No matter how governments change, the 
itings of these European authors still re- 
in of classic interest. 


a the offer of the European volumes, 

AVEL closes its series of Classics Sets. For 
ci who would like all of the volumes of- 

d, it would be well to remember that the 
pply i is quite limited. All the books in the 
assics series aré of uniform binding and 
Printed in clear type, they can bring to 
home a rich library feel, and give you 
any hours of enjoyment. ats 


_— 


Often we have told ourselves that we are 
going to “sit down and read the real writers.” 
Too often we put off. Here, however, is your 
opportunity to obtain a cross-section of the 
world’s greatest writings at prices far below 
what would normally be expected. 


As you may recall, the American Authors 
set consists of five full volumes. The best 
known works of Edgar Allen Poe, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James 
Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving are 
contained in this uniform series. 


The British Classics bring you, in nine vol- 
umes, works of Thomas Carlyle, Sir Walter 
Scott, Daniel Defoe, William Makepeace 
Thackery, Oscar Wilde, Charles Dickens, Eliz- 
abeth and Robert Browning, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and William Shakespeare. 


Now you can complete the library with the 
Continental Authors. 


As a last chance offering, you can-still order 
any of the three sets—until, of course, the 
supply is exhausted. Take stock of your own 


‘library and add the sets containing authors 


you are missing. To start a fine home library, 
or to build on to the one you have, the various 
Classics volumes are dignified, enjoyable ad- 
ditions into any household, for you and your 


children both. 


The special coupon below permits ordering 
one, two or all three of the Classics Series. 
Fill it out and take advantage of this once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity. 


National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the sets of Classics as indi- 
cated below. Enclosed is remittance. 


American Authors: 5 volumes for $5.95..... 


Other Recent Editions 


FOOTLOOSE IN CANADA, FOOTLOOSE 
IN ITALY by Horace Sutton. 291, 344 
pages resp. Rinehart, New York. $4.00 
each. 

As travel editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Horace Sutton began putting down 
his voyaging experiences in Footloose in 
France, a book that broke away from much 
of the dust-dry doings of most travelers who 
attempt to guide others. With Canada and 
Italy, Mr. Sutton again romps gaily through 
a land, spilling statistics artfully and holding 
your attention throughout his rambles. You 
just absorb his facts as you roll along safe 
in the knowledge that you can always check 
back later for information about restaurants, 
resorts or rowdy-dow. Both books are copi- 
ously bedecked with photographs and maps, 
adequately indexed and sectionalized into log- 
ical chapters that make reference or a quick 
spin-through enjoyable. 

With his tautly written style that gets the 
most out of a sentence, Mr. Sutton still finds 
room for a basketful of unexpected informa- 
tion. On page 135 of the Canada book, for 
example, he delves into detail concerning the 
life and characteristics of gulls at the bird 
sanctuary of Bonaventure Island. This bird- 
watcher guide is included despite Mr. Sutton’s 
own comment, “As far as I am concerned, the 
birds of Bonaventure put up a racket that 
sounds like a simultaneous debate between 
sixty thousand Donald Ducks.” 

His previous pattern is followed for Foot- 
loose in Italy with embellishments where need- 
ed, such as the photographic reproduction of 
an Italian hotel bill. In Italy, Mr. Sutton, 
happily, seems aware that the average tourist 
doesn’t speak Italian. Consequently, he oblig- 
ingly packs a lot of helpful hints on language 
into the book, including a lengthy list of items 
you'll find on the menu and their equivalents 
in English. His coverage of the country in- 
cludes the seedy as well as the spectacular. 
He doesn’t overlook history, giving quick 
briefings, but fortunately concentrates on 
present day activities and pleasures. Mr. Sut- 
ton trots through it all from Amalfi to Ve- 
suvius and winds up, if you’d like his consid- 
ered opinion: “To me, Taormina is one of the 
loveliest resorts in all Italy.” 


AUTOMOBILE HISTORY SCRAPBOOK. 
Wiglesworth-Chasteen, Inc., Mission, 
Kansas. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Though probably limited somewhat in ap- 
peal, this little book will find a welcome re- 
ception in the hands of model car lovers and 
the nostalgic. Practically every page is the 
reproduction of an automobile advertisement 
originally published in the early 1900s. Over 
250 ads and illustrations of these ancient ve- 
hicles are included. You’ll find a Sears Roe- 
buck car for $325 and a 1905 Locomobile for 
$7,500. The book has a number of surprises— 
the Pullman Motor Car, for example, with an 
electric gear shift—and a lot of amusement— 
the $650 steam car with an_ indestructible 
water gauge, and the Rambler Limousine with 
“bouquet holder, silk hat and parcel rack, 
umbrella holder.” 
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Down the Nile 


(Continued from Page 26) 


shouts to them. But all the noise we could 
make was nothing in comparison with the 
roar of the waves and the grinding of me 
sandstorm. 

Finally one man stopped, turned, and stood 
looking straight toward us. We brandished 
our signals and split our throats. He gazed 
steadily in our direction. Surely he saw us! 
After standing thus for a full minute he 
slowly turned and resumed his stroll. 

The cold wind on wet clothing caused me 
to shiver as if I had the ague. I suggested 
swimming. The captain scoffed at it, gestur- 
ing at the wild sea. If even an expert swimmer 
like Abdul would not attempt the half mile 
to shore I concluded that our best chance 
was with the boat, but the forecastle and 
lockers had broken open, the boat was fill- 
ing and promised to disappear entirely. 

The men were crying, “Khalas! Khalas!” 
(It is finished! It is finished!) Cairo seemed 


- far away. 
Hopes Rise—Sink 


Suddenly two fishing boats loomed out of 
the sand fog. Our ope: rose—then sank 
when we saw that they were not coming to 
us but to a sandspit about a half mile up- 
stream. There they beached the boats and 
several men came ashore. We yelled and 
waved. I used the technique Indians in the 
Canadian woods had taught me—patting the 
open mouth with the hand while calling. 
Finally a boy ran across the sandspit toward 
us, looked, ran back to tell his companions. 
The men indulged in excited conversation for 
some fifteen minutes while we shook and 
waited. Then they boarded the boats and 
began to row toward us. It took them 30 min- 
utes to make that half mile. 

We were hauled on deck and stood shaking 
like wet dogs. One of the fishermen gave me 
a woolen gallabieh. I stripped off my things, 
draped them over the poles to dry, and 
donned the long skirt-like robe. But I con- 
tinued to shiver until I feared I would shake 
seams in the boat. 

The men worked on the Arabia. After an 
hour they got it righted and the water bailed 
out—all of this in a blinding storm and a 
tumbling sea—and towed it to the sandspit. 
But they would not take it or us to the main- 
land until they had argued out how much 
they were going to get for salvaging. This was 
the part of the proceeding they all enjoyed 
most—the argument. It went on for a full 
hour. Lines draped with hundreds of hooks 
hung from poles above the deck, and Hous- 
sein, argued angrily, managed to get him- 
self caught on a hook every time he grew 
too emphatic. Then our opponents would get 
the better of the argument while he pulled 
out the hook. 

Finally an agreement was reached and we 
were transferred from the island to the main 
shore. I piled six soggy suitcases into a taxi, 
motored the remaining five miles to Cairo, 
and arrived at the. home of friends looking 
like the shipwrecked sailor of fiction stories. 
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Mexico 


(Continued from Page 17) 
leatherware, shoes, jackets, toys, etc. All are 
represented in Oaxaca on Saturday, the big 
market day of the week. Bearing their heavy 
burdens of hand fashioned products, the In- 
dians come to market on burro and on foot, 
emerging from the mountain trails as though 
from Mexico’s pre-historic past. 


For lovers of antique architecture, Oaxaca 
offers some of the finest examples of Sixteenth 
Century art in all Mexico. San Domingo 
church in the heart of the city ranks amon 
the finest in the republic. Two small churches 
in the neighboring villages of Tlacolula and 
Tlacochahuaya contain superb interior deco- 
rations of gold leaf and primitive painting. 


The forgotten artists’ bones have long since 


turned to dust, but the brilliant colors of 
their murals remain undimmed and unfaded 
by the ravages of time. © 


Mexico is not for everyone. The housewife 
whose chief pride is her tiled and enameled 
kitchen filled with electrical equipment will 
miss her multitude of gadgets; but her Mex- 
ican servants will get along very well with- 
out them. The business executive in a hurry 
will become vexed and exasperated at Mex- 
ican delays and postponements, but perhaps 
he may learn how to relax and appreciate 
the importance of doing nothing. 


The visitor to southern Mexico either falls 
madly in love with its scenery, its climate, 
and its people, or he detests the country and 
everything about it. There seems to be nothing 
half-way about visitors’ opinions. As with 
everything else, much depends upon the 
point of view. Look up and you'll see the 
beauty. Look down and you'll see the dirt. 
We look up and love it. 


i Rees PABLITO 


Everybody, including the Queen, was inte; 


London Letter 
(Continued from Page 29) 

course, save for a little that is squeezed frox) 

Scottish shale. Most of what she import) 

must be paid for with the almighty scale] 

dollar. “4 


Salute to Schools 


On spacious lawns at Virginia-born La 
Astor’s country house in Buckinghamshir« 
146 American teachers curtsied to the Quee| 
of England late in June. For a year they hay 
been teaching in English schools while, ur 
der an exchange-of-teachers scheme, 146 Bri 
ish counterparts took over their classes i 
the U. S. A. The farewell party was a granj 
one, including the American Ambassado) 
and a galaxy of notables from the Embassy 


ested in the appraisals of British educatio! 
which these women had to make after a yea 
of administering the doses themselves ac 
cording to an English prescription. Frankl) 
admitted was the scholastic superiority of thi 
British system. Social relations, on the othe 
hand, are apt to be left to tradition. In pe 
ica, the focus of a teacher’s effort is on actio 
and new ways of cooperation in action rathe 
than on the piling up of knowledge and | 0. 
behaving as one’s ancestors did. Becat 
English teachers in tax-supported scho 
have not hitherto been paid very well, th 
social status is low. “At home I am a 
spected member of the community, but her 
I am not,” said a Texan frankly. She re 
marked that English children write bette 
than American youngsters do, though in ora 
expression they are behind. “They bottle uj 1 
their thoughts—and presently it all com 
out on paper. How well some of them writel! 


Salute to Texas 


Nine Texas girls, all university graduates 
appeared at Southampton the other day i 
response to an invitation from nine f 
officers. All the British hosts had been trainé 
on the flying fields of Texas during the 
“A few years ago these girls were lending” 
their cars and taking us to parties,” one 
the unforgetting Britishers said. “Now they 
going to be shown a British good time.” 
they departed to a round of hospitality 
English homes, with tea at 4:30 invariab 
Very impressed was at least one of the gi 
with the differences between Englishmen a 
Americans. “You can spot an Englishm 
anywhere by the majestic manner in which 
does everything—from buying a bus ticke 
to ordering a meal,” she said. About Englis 
women she was somewhat, shall we say, m¢ 
objective. “Wouldn’t you think they'd dr 
with a little more color?” she inquired of 
reporter with the air of a loving but ve 
worried sister. But she stoutly gave cre 
where credit is due. “They do use less ma 
up than we do and they do get away with i 
was her realistic observation. D 
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Veh ae ee Seat 


ARIZONA 
EGG TEE Sete ESE ASE Spa ea eee The Wigwam 
> UAT ARES SoS a aera El Conquistador Hotel 
BSL he oie sere mista s (a Mele) biases Rancho de las Lomas 
ARKANSAS 
MRM Seu eae ee occ coed os Seville Hotel 
BRB (folarsraicPeaclaie ike cisrsi a iste’ e-s\s'aa os Barlow Hotel 
: CALIFORNIA 
PM Ar rake tetra ers aisietse cies « Lagonita Lodge 
Ibb (Lake County).......... Forest Lake Resort 
METAR icgs  ccrviee sie ese « ‘Cambria Pines Lodge 
MRGeraLCAUY Naracpr nessa nie sib.e'aiais Coie acs Culver Hotel 
MESOUTAL Fa cits ohio diss icis d «0 El Portal Motor Inn 
Badal orcioe deen acecs ves Crest Apartment Hotel 
MSW OOG Veeristieta kes Ness sccco Las Palmas Hotel 
“LINCO pasar aS 5 As Cr ae Hotel President 
«ELIA 0 Bn a Paso Robles Inn 
WEAOPLINgs) os viaescencsk cs Del Tahquitz Hotel 
"UCC SERBS ede 02 As aaa Golden Eagle Hotel 
PEPRMANCISCO) a/c 84 5.5 ficlsicie ses 6 Hotel Californian 
MEP EANCISCOW ap tice gens fhe ea eee bs Hotel Spaulding 
Mer (SPuNes te. casi. eke Seigler Hot Springs 
ratoga- (Santa Clara County)....... Toyon Lodge 
: COLORADO 
rt HVEOR PAE enti raw ehoisiois <iseraicie’« Wyocolo Hotel 
enwood Springs ............... Hotel Colorado 
esa Verde National Park...... Spruce Tree Lodge 
MESEONG Scie tet tare Benes aia! c The Redstone Inn 
minghield (ss...0050 25. te teteeeee Hamilton Hotel 
CONNECTICUT 
ELD 1 TASB sire Gl aS a Kent House 
BOOK Motes cei ids. c casas cvieee sss Pease House 
BRAN sai staiaseicteteli aie sie cik.s oic-ei« Timber Trails Inn 
est Blaven dsj cn Face hic. ccs Elm Terrace 
, DELAWARE 
DIRE oo, a ae eae ES Windsor 
REEL So isla wiles tdarcis gale sis SSeS es -:Hotel.-Sussex 
rs F LORIDA 
ESIGN RE a Cos os eee Ra Hotel Katherine 
MACE GE Mics oft ier be sien oda -Fort Pierce Hotel 
y * ESE SG Kes SNA Overseas Hotel 
RMAUDCO: Matera tein cioleae foie ccie ss «,x ss The Gables 
~ SLETTT BSD GEC oa Lakeland Terrace Hotel 
| FTCA a A eae La Ramada Tour-Otel 
BPeAS SPER SSAC) raciece wis oko v6 Miami Airways Hotel 
BOL Aa cece ers. 85 ccs eicieis se «'s Lakeside Inn 
ema Catys yes acs id veqater Gulf Beach Apts. 
fety Harbor....De Soto Hotel and Health Resort 
ETC EST cY Sag ee ea Casa Marina Hotel 
Augustine © asia i ae a ea Hotel Ponce de Leon 
fasota ................++..The Mira-Mar Hotel 
EE Tae a eae CO a meen The Hotel Hillsboro 
a GEORGIA. 
(TR CAEN CASS ae eae Sheraton Bon Air 
OMASLON .. +++... sees eee eee eee eee Upson Hotel 
: ILLINOIS 
Seen a SN Bela os ene ey ere'ss 0 Hotel Hayes 
Riveeitacpinekiicic ib iire wicca ‘“.....-Hotel Hayes 
Siete iafeeerweatorneyd sia cise kim cansta se Brevoort Hotel 
SRSA Ses bri NAAR a -.j...The Grandeur 
meas Giorscciere The Cragg Hotel 
INDIANA 
Pes iat R ae French Lick Springs Hotel 
Revo seiner alana: ack ste es eLilside. Hotel =~ 
IOWA 
PUMA eeae Rta os Scion ele Wee eleva wis's. Inn Hotel 
ete KANSAS 
nade PURO UA Ca baircted sie estoeta Hotel - Watters 


£\BJECTS: 
plorations: 


to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
- the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 


ADVISORY BOARD 


TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


UUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. 


New List of Hotels Granting 10% Discount 


acetate ean Radars. Ce aaiaes Sealers Hotel Kelley 


KENTUCKY 
PHENGELSON a eiveisccsjoic ss +. » « operates Soaper Hotel 
SOMeLSEE nc /ajetercinicia o's vie +3, 0 oe The Kenwick Hotel 
MAINE 
Boothbay Harbor ............. Sprucewold Lodge 
Bridgton) (00)... Christmas Tree Inn and Camps 
NDS wor thitests ccicisisis << s.6.+ > -bepeneeame Hancock House 
Greenville Junction.......... Squaw Mountain Inn 
Kennebunkport 0... 5)... .:eeeraiees Old Fort Inn 
Old Orchard Beach............... Lafayette Hotel 
Readtiel dese eet grease 5's.6 s/eras Chase Cottage Colony 
Squirrel Uslandsncc ss +... ccteeenic ne. Squirrel Inn 
WiimthinG piece cece ows vss ace Martha Washington Inn 
MARYLAND 
Camb rivdi genres «ice. o's nee aloreteare Cambridge Hotel 
Colleges Parkes. ... .. ctu Lord Calvert Hotel 
EeitlevOrleangi¢es:<....005. caenses Town Hill Hotel 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlemont nce... +> sees Charlemont Inn 
OTCOGME Gee iecie s\e.:0,. sc teeenRri cies 6 Colonial Inn 
Bcartowitiravias ss eas 0s 6 sig celeewets Harborside Inn 
Monument Beach ................- Hotel Norcross 
UN gira ere segic eters. a's « +). ss siemens Rockledge Hotel 
North Scituate Beach ................. Cliff Hote 
INDI CUEG Sa sico.c\s «ies xs wore The Highland. House 
MP OLERS HAM cls. s:sia's.e's 0 os wearer Nichewaug Inn 
BIBCOMAC OVE sc cies 6\os ss +s csteiete The Hotel Kdward 
IN Pal era SEO WIM cisiels « «o's o's a ccsemane ees Williams Inn 
MINNESOTA 
NPA GR er iacsie ei oi5ie.0,0-6)0 5.0 siaRenegee :Forestview Lodge 
MISSOURI 
WROMLOMGs share & ssn is «10s sles eisai - Heinemann’s Resort 
ROA Mierstasreiecciclciste-« o.0:0's:4 si saeco Pennant Hotel 
SVALOT: ersferc bicle boy'ald 0 ojo. .0 ss ottelenaiem iste oar Hotel Saline 
Washinton «: (ic /c% + /0.s «sles ¢ seat labetoreietoe Du-iCum-Inn 
MONTANA 
Mialtanen Gad pcs csi sec aeccs Great Northern Hotel 
Wihitefishy cis ts s ties’. 5.5.5 sis vic aera e wake Palm Hotel 
Wiolls Creeler sc iics x c.cle e's, s spree Wolf Creek Hotel 
NEBRASKA 
Greveh tors rcrcia'cs ain'e xe :els+'s tetepseie edets Park Hotel 
Grand Island ® 3 v:56:.5. ....c.jseeee ....-Hotel Yancey 
INOTENWP LATTER aeteics.s ss'e See ee Hotel Pawnee 
NEVADA 
Lovelock ....... > oa alec ee Pershing Hotel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
EAS TAC PRYING Sloe Preece taht aie sel =:0; 0m oa er Maplehurst Inn 
Elam Gastery rales Gci<.c.+,0 « «-a'c's c/aermanae Lancester Hotel 
INGWDUEyiiicts wiete sioreerese 0c ttre Blatt Lakewood Manor 
North Conway. . 20600... scenes Eastern Slope Inn 
NEW JERSEY 
GreensPonds eisiva. 5 heals 01 ceteete Green Pond Hotel 
SLOT ES oe tb) Ce ee ESPs Cols Gisegns Somerville Inn 
Wildwood-by-the-Sea ............... Welcome Inn 
Wildwood-by-the-Sea ..... Wildwood Manor Hotel 
NEW. MEXICO 
Walling eases sae a isisieceie'ny tapes Hotel El Rancho 
USA SGA orale CPE cie ete Amador Hotel 
NEW YORK 
Brook wiitts art cous iotis ee «'e 1s. -'e neare The Hotel Bossert 
Gatskillors cies cas nies « The New Saulpaugh Hotel 
@onaker baller cies): sks ecis's scalars yiekslor Taconic Inn 
PG EEC byte spice sie taiw cinye. cs eels isha, 3 DeBruce Club Inn 
Kyserike, Ulster Co. ............ Dreamland Farm 
Ea ywalbens sae ain s «aids wie. cie'sieie Hotel William Peacock 
DepkewPlaeids cces sete o> ws. SAG eee Hotel Marcy 
Newark Mit ects. << «0 «nesters The Barbour Hotel 
(Gentlemen Only) 330 West 36th St. 
New York City .....:...The Prince George Hotel 


Rochesters ¥anaso ser oaeue nee ct The Powers Hotel 
Sheltér [sland '>) 3)cccnicisteasscles's wetelonsstyels Chequit Inn 
UERCa ae mara ee weene cnn ao eeisurs ots Hotel Yates 
Wialertowiiaasnecintiiceancsls neler The Hotel Woodruff 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Aherdeen: soa oe noun esisteb es eeke Lloyd Hall Hotel 
Bryson City ...... The Fryemont, The Inn Unique 
FlatiRocke sine enta eee ote Woodfields Inn 
Marrphiyocs hers ciitacinune nanan desloge Hotel Regal 
Msi heeeet trine ose Leen ace et Pine Crest Inn 
Viale aii ocpecodorstireroiate stele’. stele micas Charmella Hotel 
OHIO 
Gantone aces coc ee Nee ie ere eae McKinly Hotel 
G@edaraPoint: consis ccc de vues Hotel Breakers 
Gineinnatis.| 5.006. Broadway Hotel Apartments 
@inewmmatiiicn «se «stele eis) scatelare Kemper Lane Hotel 
Cin cimmate yee otis vee Metropole Hotel 
DOVE Ree een tie ota ctaveleiercintarsiay crerecsualeletere Dover Hotel 
Genevaaecd. tir Gite donvars aitcears Broadway Inn Hotel 
MRO Vai caicte we whe rorehata tae niatavolgvisie Ge ueleraneeae Lillis Hotel 
OKLAHOMA 
GlgremoOre woud tiverdas's cia c anita Hotel Will Rogers 
OREGON 
PAG Tina LOM Te crete teroret avanti ispetty ove se ranates tise Welcome Hotel 
RGEOT Ear srs os. crle tel Terareiate’ vin ccclotc lata ovacsione Hotel Astoria 
Bayoce artes ieniecsmieit. ses secures Bay Ocean Hotel 
Gearhart cersincctsct ne iis wcieins Soars Hotel Gearhart 
Gearhart que cise sk wien cence selec werus Ocean House 
McCredie Springs ......... McCredie Hot Mineral 
Springs Resort 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Brownsville: ve. cccda ses ness The Monagahela Hotel 
Carbomdales emiccc sais /-tinlesad ae Hotel Chellino 
Chiesters caer ak usisueisle neue ome Hotel Chester Arms 
Mab lintowrtuiisietec</aiicrsn.cnacotins Hotel Park Plaza 
North) Hast: acccccigeiicis sweet oasnee oa Hotel Concord 
Quakertown@iteeics scsi ven tee Bush-House Hotel 
Rochestemmeccans artes The Penn-Beaver Hotel 
Swarthmore: ace. «cic es ciec ects oees Strath Haven Inn 
Tunkhannock .hyeissis circus este tie eae Prince Hotel 
Wiellshoromc cicccsiasyieeccines The Penn-Wells Hotel 
Wiltite TLAaviern locate sciclelsicie weseeterees Split Rock Lodge 
RHODE ISLAND 
Bloele glad 4:1. 'erereraleie eels: cysteieieis Ocean View Hotel 
Pawtucket: ......4....5- The Roger Williams Hotel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bateshuresmiscic secre ccras acrearen sterre Rutland Hotel 
Charlestonuives vaca ve sarees Fort Sumter Hotel 
TENNESSEE 
Glarksyillen ccetevercecrs atrarstaistnsts Royal York Hotel 
Mortistowinl ..ccjlevieriesiot’e cistsleiela oe Hotel Kingmyer 
INashivilless savas siescisiste oven ta soemice yes The Hermitage 
e 
CANADA 
Qurebee= icici soe cate cies amvetete Normandy Lodge 
CUBA 
avanti veseus scorn comes Hotel Nacional de Cuba 
e 
SHOPS 
New York 
ING Wiex OPK /CIY,crcse 3) ofseaccls vials Hardy Luggage Ine. 
501 Madison Avenue Leather Goods 
New: York*-CGitys cscs sen asiee Charles W. Wolf 
22 Cortland Street Leather Goods 


New: Mork Gilye son scctae es E. B. Meyrowitz, Ine. 
520 Fifth Avenue Optical Supplies 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S 
CORNER 


HAZEL YOUNG (Vacation Islands of 
Penobscot Bay) has written numerous 
articles for such magazines as the Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Woman, Ford Times 
and Women’s Day. A Phi Beta Kappa from 
Colby College, Miss Young took a one year 
graduate course at Yale, received a Master of 
Science degree from Columbia University. 
Little, Brown has published three of her books: 
The Working Girl Must Eat, Better Meals for 
Less Money and The Working Girl’s Own 
Cook Book. Having traveled extensively, Miss 
Young now lives in Newcastle, Maine, but 
has a summer home on Matinicus Island. 


EVYN THOMAS (The British Lake District) 
is married to British novelist Muriel Howe, 
does a lot of writing himself and, supplement- 
ing numerous articles about Lakeland, is writ- 
ing a general book about the area plus a more 
specialized one about mountain sheep farm- 
ing. He spent ten years wandering all over 
Europe before the war, traveled there since 
and spent five years in the RAF. Speaking 
four languages and having “a knowledge of 
three of four more,” Mr. Thomas has yet to 
visit the U. S. His fascinating address is worth 
a mention too: Middle Brig How, Skelwith 
Bridge, near Ambleside, Westmorland, Eng- 
land. 


IB MELCHIOR (Greenland — Tomorrow’s 
Treasure?), son of farmed Wagnerian tenor 
Lauritz Melchior, has written several times for 
TRAVEL. Before coming to the U. S. in 1938 
from his native Denmark, Mr. Melchior was 
graduated from the University of Copenhagen, 
was an actor-director and worked in some 
eighteen different countries. Able to speak six 
languages, he spent three and one-half years 
in the OSS and with U. S. Military Intelli- 
gence in Europe, was decorated both by the 
American government and the King of Den- 
mark. Married and the father of a six-year-old 
boy, Mr. Melchior lives and writes in New 
York City. Since August, 1946, he has had 
41 major articles in fifteen different publica- 
tions, finds his work takes him frequently far 


afield. 


PHILIP MURPHY (Visiting Hyde Park), 27, 
has been a staff member of several motion 
picture trade magazines, still contributes 
numerous movie reviews. Currently, he is a 
writer for the public relations office of a major 
trade association. A New Yorker from Phila- 
delphia, he stopped off at Princeton to take a 
degree in economics and latter attended the 
Columbia University law school. 
~ e 

WILLARD PRICE (Journey Down the Nile), 
listed in Who’s Who, has traveled in some 70 


lands as a foreign correspondent. Articles by 
Mr. Price have appeared in Harper’s, National 
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Back in the Fold 
Dear Sirs: 

Now you have me back in the fold again! 

. The June issue has cleared everything up. 
I am not only satisfied with it, I am proud 
of it. 

A couple of months ago I sent in a pho- 
tograph I took of the Taj Mahal. It is, in my 
opinion, an unusually good picture. It is an 
enlargement—about 8 x 10—and on heavy 
paper. It did not make the grade in the pic- 
ture contest but it would be quite in place and 
make an attractive addition to your office. 


Have it looked up and put in a frame and: 


hang it—as a token from a loyal subscriber! 
W. McK. Wright 
Birmingham, Ala. 
TRAVEL extends thanks, has hung the picture, 
hopes to develop a collection. 
e 


Likes Ticker Tape 
Dear Sirs: 

Must congratulate you on June’s comeback. 
It has been a great pleasure reading it. The 
character of the articles is excellent. I enjoyed 
them all, especially the Hunting the Big Cats. 
That snap on Page 24 is a prize-winner! I like 
the feature Travel Ticker Tape as it gives an 
urge to travel thinking in a big way. 

Benjamin Hepworth 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Valuable to Vacationists 
Dear Sirs: 

I congratulate you on the excellence of the 
June issue. It is a vast improvement over the 
preceding one and I have much enjoyed read- 
ing the articles, which are interesting, inform- 
ative and well done. The section containing 
information as to various ways and means of 
travel is valuable to vacationists, and very 
helpful. I take it that your future publications 
will maintain this high standard. All good 
wishes for your success. 

Helen E. Cody 
New York City, N. Y. 


Geographic, This Week, Reader’s Digest, Sa- 
turday Evening Post, and similar quality pub- 


lications. One of his books, Children of the - 


Rising Sun, was a National Travel Club selec- 
tion. His next book, J Cannot Rest from Travel, 
an autobiography of adventure, is scheduled 
for appearance this fall. 

e 


BYRON T. BRADLEY (Take the Night 
Train) spent the first ten years of his life in 
a coal mining town, the next twenty on a farm, 
both in Alberta, Canada. Disgusted with farm- 
ing, he headed west, riding freights from lack 
of the ticket price. Kept out of his desired 
RCAF by a spinal operation, Mr. Bradley has 
tried his hand at farming, mining, ranching, 
logging and commercial fishing, now works 
for a construction firm and does free lance 
writing in his spare time. 


EDITOR'S LOGBOOK 


Welcomes the Puzzle Bt 


Dear Sirs: 

That [the June issue] number is, I think 
fully up to the old-time standard; and in re 
spect to travel information I really believe i 
has improved. .. . Ted Shane’s crossword puz 
zle was very melo It was solved in 4 
minutes. 

The article of prime interest to me wai 
Opening the Fabled Santa. Having been em 
ployed for 46 years on western railways an¢ 
watched*the construction of railways and 
droelectric plants I can appreciate the difhj 
culties encountered in the Peruvian project 

The pictures throughout the magazine wer' 
excellent. My best wishes for your conti 
success. 


Hollywood 28, Cali} 


® 
Surprise 


Dear Sirs: 8 
You surprised me by. . . .the June numbe: 
of TraveL. It is a very interesting magazin 
and I could only detect two very small errors 
You make me feel that I am just a fussy ole 
woman of seventy-one. 
Mrs. Esther B 

St. Petersburg, : 


Writer Bate makes middle-aged Travel | 
shyly seventeen and eager to please her 
eyed efficiency. 

° 
Disappointment 


Dear Sirs: 
Those of your humanitarian readers. 
have fought so long to keep the bullfight 
America as a form of animal killing re 
nant to the American spirit of fair play 
be greatly disappointed to find in your 
issue of TRAVEL the article beginning on 
11 which publicises and almost extolls 
Spanish bullfight. ei 
As one of your old readers I do not ¢ 
course expect TRAVEL to turn into an anim 
welfare magazine or to become suddenly 
voted to mgeal crusades, but I do feel that 
mistake was made in publishing a defense, 
not a eulogy, of a form of animal cruelty 
which not only is the bull denied any hoj 
of escape but in which the bloody goring 
the blindfolded horses can only stimuls 
sadism. 
Robert R. Logan 
President of Ryerss’ 
Infirmary for Dumb Animé 
President Emeritus 
American Anti-Vivisection Socit 
Honorary President, J 
International Conference 
Against Vivisection 
Eddington, Pa. 
Copies to: 
The National Humane Review 
135 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 
Our Dumb Animals : 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


